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DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Two prime elements, mistress and maid, enter into the prob- 
lem of domestic service. Around these cluster many minor ele- 
ments, and the equation sought is one which shall make all these 
equal to a well-ordered home. This is a serious and crucial 
problem, on whose solution rests, much more frequently than we 
imagine, that of those other questions: Is housekeeping a fail- 
ure? Is marriage a failure? 

It is preéminently a woman question; if it is not solved, we 
cannot lay the blame upon masculinity: no bloated bond-holder 
nor tight-fisted monopolist can be held responsible for failure 
to solve this problem, whose working out must be in our undis- 
puted realm, the home. 

Yet I do not admit, what some claim, that the unsatisfactory 
condition of domestic service, which confessedly needs reform- 
ing quite as much as does civil service, is proof of woman’s 
incompetency to govern, or that all the blame lies at her door. 
This problem, like all others into which the human element 
enters, is wondrously complicated, far-reaching, and interwined 
with some of the deepest problems of social science. Let us 
examine a few of its elements of complexity. 

First, the high-pressure life of the American nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially in cities. It affects domestic service, not only 
by making every man in a hurry for his breakfast, and cross if 
it is five minutes late, but in a much more serious way through 
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the great nerve strain upon mistress and to some extent upon 
maid. Think what this strain is upon every dweller in New 
York or Chicago, just from its rush and roar. The noise, the 
hurry, the confusion of city life tire us more than all the work we 
do, as is proved by the fact that we can perform an amount of 
work which in the city wears us out, and can work restfully if 
only it can be done amid green fields and country quiet. This 
strain, of which city-born people may not be so conscious as am 
I who am country-bred, is still a sapping of nerve force, whose 
loss makes women less able to meet the constant demands upon 
strength and patience sure to be made by household duties. 

Whether it be due to our climate, or to the hurry and push of 
the nation, it is an undisputed fact that we are more fine-strung 
nervously than almost any other nation upon earth; conse- 
quently things worry, fret, and hurt us in a way that could 
never be imagined by women like those Rubens so delighted in 
painting. We have not naturally that steady equipoise of nerve 
which is so essential to success in governing both ourselves and 
our servants. 

Again, the complexity of modern life is a potent factor in our 
problem. The very multiplicity of modern improvements en- 
slaves us. Contrast the days when “ Adam delved and Eve 
span ” — though what for I never could imagine, for they wore 
no clothes — with this day of gas fixtures, water pipes, electric 
bells, and what not. Or, to go back no farther than twenty 
years, contrast our kitchen then with the institution now. If 
there is one thing that, more than another, gives calm content 
to the housewife, it is the feeling that she is monarch of all she 
surveys, and is able to control all the forces in her dominion. 
Twenty years ago she could do this. With water in conven- 
iently placed cistern or well, she could draw it whenever she 
chose, with no fear of having it “cut off” to fix the main in 
the middle of Monday’s washing; her home-made candles or 
lamp might not give as brilliant a light as a gas jet or an incan- 
descent, but when she had it, she had it, and no outsider could 
by the turn of a crank shut her off into darkness. She might 
not always be able to summons her family from “upstairs, down- 
stairs, in my lady’s chamber,” as hastily as if all were connected 
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by electric bells, but her power to call them did not reside in 
cups and batteries over which she had no control. Our mod- 
ern conveniencies, good as they are, certainly do take away from 
the housewife her sense of power and of certainty, making her 
feel that her kitchen is ruled in large measure by unseen forces 
over which she has no authority. This certainly affects her 
character, making her less self-reliant, hence less fitted to rule 
well in her kingdom of home. Each one of our modern im- 
provements is, no doubt, a great convenience, and I have no 
desire to forego them; still it is well, once in a while, to think 
of the price we pay for them. 

There is another way in which they enter into our problem, 
and this has to do with the maid as that had to do with the 
mistress. All these “improvements” are liable to get out of 
order ; they require knowledge, skill, and judgment to run them. 
Introduce into a home thoroughly fitted up with them a green 
daughter of green Erin, whose sole training for domestice service 
has been in her native cabin, and to whom furnaces, gas, and 
water pipes are unknown quantities ; keep in mind the antag- 
onism which seems to exist between ignorance and labor-saving 
machinery, as indicated frequently by Nora’s refusal to use even 
a wringer, and you have a reason other than incompetency of 
the mistress for things not running smoothly. 

Another thing bearing upon the question, for which she is not 
at all to blame, is republican institutions. They may be very 
good in their place, but they certainly have a bad effect on our 
kitchens. I am heterodox enough to believe that “ universal 
equality,’ — the foundation of republican institutions, — at least 
as it is often misunderstood, is not an unmixed good ; that some 
“class distinctions,” so far as having a class trained for domestic 
service, and considering it an honor, not a disgrace, would be a 
boon alike to mistress and to maid. Contrast the calm content 
of the English housemaid who wins the Victoria cross, or her 
German sister who wins a corresponding decoration, by thirty 
years’ continuous service in one family, with the thriftless unrest 
of our servants, who make as many changes as the moon, and 
are ever aping the mistress. And what must it be to the house- 
keeper to have come to her on her wedding-day a maid who has 
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been trained by her mother, and remains with her till death 
doth them part! Some of our mothers had this blessed experi- 
ence, but I fear few women of this generation or succeeding 
ones will have it, and the fact that they will not goes a long way 
toward making housekeeping, in many cases, a failure. If only 
we could look forward, as Edward Bellamy looked backward, 
to perfectly trained and perfectly appreciated domestic service, 
failure here would never be known. 

False ideas of equality, the notion put into every schoolboy’s 
head that he stands a good chance of being President, and every 
girl's of being the President’s wife, tend to remove far from us 
the era when mistress and maid shall be codrdinate, not oppos- 
ing, forces. “ Equality, equality, equality !””— the changes are 
rung upon this word ad nauseam, especially about election time, 
by politicians bidding for ‘the labor vote,” until we feel like 
exclaiming of it, as of Liberty, ‘* What crimes are committed in 
thy name!” 

These changes echo across the Atlantic, and draw to our 
shores thousands who come with as utter a misconception of the 
conditions of life here as had a high-born Swedish lady, who, 
when America was mentioned, exclaimed: ‘Indeed, I never 
could live there; my family and my servants would be on an 
equality!” This is the idea with which nine tenths of the emi- 
grants come to America. A very serious element in our problem 
is making clear the distinction between real and fancied equal- 
ity; between the equality of inalienable rights — life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness —and the equality of acquired 
rights, those won by education and training. 

Because this distinction is not clear, even in the mind of the 
mistress, we are confronted by another disturbing element, — 
lack of any acknowledged line of demarcation between trained 
and untrained labor in domestic service. The untrained servant 
demands, and often receives, the same wages paid to her who 
thoroughly understands her business. This state of things will 
continue so long as we have no recognized standard of excellence 
by which wages are regulated; as long as it does continue, it 
hinders the solution of our problem. 

The first step of reform in this direction must be taken by the 
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mistress: she must refuse to pay the same wages for bad service 
as for good; until she does this there will be no real reform; 
that is, she must conduct her household upon business princi- 
ples. No business man would think of paying an inexperienced 
clerk the wages won by experience and success. We must 
adopt the same rule, or we shall continue to have incompetent 
service. 

* But,” you say, “we cannot get trained servants.” I know 
it, and here we touch bottom in our worst Slough of Despond. 
The hopelessness of our present condition emphasizes the neces- 
sity of iwo things, — training-schools for servants, and the abil- 
ity of each mistress to train her own maid. 

There seems to be quite as much need of training-schools for 
mistresses as for maids. Thousands of girls marry with no 
more practical knowledge of housekeeping than have kittens. 
‘* Housekeeping comes natural to women,” they say, and trust 
to “inspiration” to carry them through. But housekeeping is 
the most complex of all employments, requiring more knowledge, 
more thought, and more judgment than any of the professions, 
with an immense amount of grace and grit added to make it a 
success! Henry Ward Beecher says that it requires the same 
kind of talent, and about as much of it, to rule a house well as 
to rule a kingdom. We have only to consider the multifarious 
demands made upon a housewife to be convinced that he does 
not exaggerate. The most thorough previous preparation can- 
not always prevent failure, as unforeseen exigencies will arise 
for which no preparation was possible ; without any preparation, 
failure is almost inevitable. 

A well-trained mistress is essential to well-performed domes- 
tic service. The most successful business men are those who, 
like one of New York’s merchant princes, can boast their ability 
to teach every one in the establishment how to do his own spe- 
cific work. This is one secret of the success of men who have 
worked their way up from store or office boy to proprietor. The 
same principle holds true in housework: she is the best mistress 
who succeeds in having her maids perform the best service, and 
perform it in the best spirit. To do this she must not only 
know how everything should be done, but she must awaken 
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enthusiasm in the doing, and a commendable pride in excellence. 
This is impossible if she shows either ignorance of, or contempt 
for, household service. 

She needs thorough knowledge to make her mistress of the 
situation, instead of being at the mercy of servants. To rule 
her kitchen wisely she must be absolutely fearless, not made 
cowardly by felt ignorance, Again, she needs this knowledge 
in order to deal justly by her servants; without it she cannot 
judge what ought and what ought not to be required of them. 
An ignorant mistress is liable to impose on her handmaids by 
demanding of them more than is just; or to be imposed upon 
by their shirking what they really ought todo. Then the fact 
that she knows just how hard their work is, and that they know 
she knows it, establishes a bond of sympathy between mistress 
and maids that is a wonderful help over hard places. 

The mistress must be a skilled worker in order to direct in- 
telligently. Her brain should be competent to direct her ser- 
vants’ hands: to do so it must first become trained in directing 
her own. We must recognize the close connection between 
hand and brain. Work develops brain power. Physicians tell 
us that if a hand is cut off or paralyzed, a certain region of the 
brain suffers atrophy. If the mistress has not practiced doing 
the thing, not only are her muscles untrained, but her brain 
lacks the development necessary for rightly directing its doing. 
Success or failure depend largely upon her method of directing ; 
clear, distinct, methodical directions go a long way in securing 
successful execution. 

Back of this lies methodical planning of work. Nowhere is 
the command, “ Let all things be done decently and in order,” 
more imperative than in the kitchen. Systematize work ; let 
each day have its appropriate labor, with margins for the unex- 
pected that always happens, so that when Nora wakes in the 
morning she loses no time in wondering what is to be done that 
day. Having established your system, abide by it, even at the 
expense of some inconvenience to yourself. Routine work soon 
becomes second nature, and is performed almost automatically, 
thus preventing jars. 

On the other hand, the wise mistress respects the individuality 
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of her maid. If her preparation for housekeeping has been 
confined to the study of cook-books, she will probably know only 
one way of doing a thing, and will insist on Nora’s doing it that 
way, to the great detriment both of the work and of Nora’s 
temper. Broader views and more experience would have taught 
her to have held Nora responsible for results only, leaving her 
free as to methods, providing they are not objectionable. No 
two people work alike, and we all work most easily in our own 
way. David never yet fought well in Saul’s armor. 

Definite understanding of duties, and this at the very begin- 
ning, is indispensable. Some ladies fear to have Nora’s duties 
fully understood before hiring, lest she refuse to come. I have 
always found it well to mark out the duties before hiring, more 
strictly than I expected them to be performed; there was then 
no after-clap. The mistress’ duties should be just as clearly 
defined and just as strictly adhered to. If in the bargain she 
is to attend to the parlor and do the dishes Monday morn- 
ing, be sure she does it, unless something unavoidable prevents. 
When this is the case, my experience is that the maid is always 
ready to take the extra work of a mistress who shows that she 
intends to do her share. 

But if the maid never knows exactly what she is expected to 
do, or what her mistress will do, — if to-day she is called away 
from her ironing to sweep the parlor, or to-morrow interrupted 
in the midst of her baking, — no wonder she becomes confused 
and cross. Or, in the larger establishment, if there be no dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the duties of cook and din- 
ing-room girl, between those of nurse-girl and chambermaid, 
the mistress may as well abdicate, for she cannot rule. 

Is it not a fact that we expect too much of our servants? I 
refer now particularly to moral characteristics. Do we not de- 
mand that they shall be perfect? ‘Of course not,” you say. 
Yet stop a minute ; go through the category and see which of the 
cardinal virtues we are willing to omit. Is it truthfulness? 
“Certainly not; we cannot have one about the house whose 
word we cannot believe.” Is it honesty? ‘It would be ab- 
surd to ask us to harbor a thief, even if her depredations were 
restricted to sugar-bowl and cake-box.” Can we spare punctu- 
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ality? “Not unless we would throw the domestic machinery 
out of gear.” Can we put up with impudence or hot temper? 
“Our own temper is too hot for that.” 

If we go through the whole list, I think we will not find one 
virtue we would willingly spare from the make-up of our maid. 
But we do not possess them all: we certainly ought not to 
expect to hire all the cardinal virtues for twenty dollars a 
month. We may just as well make up our minds to dispense 
with some of them, for we shall have it to do; common-sense 
dictates that we decide which can be spared with least detri- 
ment to the service. A fault that totally unfits a servant for 
one position may not seriously interfere with her work in 
another. For instance, the hot temper of a good cook is pro- 
verbial: well, let it be hot, that will interfere with her duties 
less than would many other faults; keep yourself cool. But 
such a temper could not be tolerated in a nursery-maid, while 
she may be so slow as to be unfit for a cook or chambermaid 
without seriously interfering with her care of children. 

But Nora has faults which we can hardly put up with in any 
position, faults plenty and glaring; she is often untruthful, dis- 
honest, slovenly, impudent, and generally provoking. What can 
be done about it? 

Elevate both the standard and the standing of domestic ser- 
vice to a height which excludes such servants and attracts a 
better class. How can this be done? If I could give an 
infallible recipe, I should expect canonization by American 
housewives. No such honor awaits me; yet by looking the con- 
dition squarely in the face, we may gain a hint of the remedy. 
The fundamental difficulty is, that domestic service is considered 
degrading. How this ever came about is a mystery; and 
whether any remedy less radical than that of Bellamy will cure 
it, is a question. Measured by a rational standard, it should be 
most honorable, as it is most necessary. 

“But the drudgery of it!”? Yes, there is drudgery about 
housework, but to my mind it is not so unpleasant as the monot- 
onous drudgery of shop or office. After all, drudgery depends 
more upon mental than physical conditions. We grant that the 
conditions surrounding housework — unattractiveness and iso- 
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lation of the kitchen, lack of appreciation, snubbings, and the 
like — tend to produce that despondent frame of mind in which 
anything would be drudgery. Yet these conditions are not 
inevitable: it lies largely within the power of the mistress to 
improve them ; and by doing so she does much to remove the 
stigma resting on the vocation. We need to bring more of the 
human element into our problem, remembering that our maids 
are of like passions as we are, subject to moods and tenses like 
the rest of us, feeling the depression of unpleasant surround- 
ings even more than we who have so many resources within 
ourselves. Careful and kindly attention to the surroundings of 
our maid, not simply those of the kitchen, which help her to do 
our work better, but those that pertain to herself individually 
and show our care for her comfort, and pleasure, will do much 
towards helping her rise above the mere drudgery plane. <A 
blooming plant placed in her window on her birthday has made 
a maid’s heart light for manya day. Nor is there any danger 
of such little sisterly attentions making her presuming; they 
rather tend to make her humble. 

Domestic service is more honored in other countries than in 
America. The English housemaid is never ashamed of her 
ealling, nor does she aspire to equality with the daughters of 
the family. She does not “ give notice” because her beaux are 
remanded to the ‘area door, nor aspire to be better dressed than 
her mistress, all of which things are not unknown in America. 
What is the reason? She was born to her condition, is content 
to remain in it, and glad to be trained for it. None of these 
things are true of the majority of our servants. In this dis- 
cussion I have purposely left out of the calculation intelligent 
American girls, such as often really “ graced” our grandmoth- 
ers’ kitchens, because so few are now found in domestic service 
that they do not affect the average. Most of our servants have 
no hereditary aptitude for American housekeeping, being born 
to conditions entirely different; neither have they been trained 
for their work, hence cannot do it well, and of course are not 
content in it. Nobody is ever contented or happy doing slip- 
shod service of any kind. Added to this element of discontent 
is the one before referred to, — false ideas of equality which they 
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bring to our shores. They come impressed with the wonderful 
possibilities America has in store for them; and what wonder 
when an Irishman, naturalized only seven months before the 
last election, is appointed to represent this nation in a foreign 
court! Then the great demand for servants, created by the 
prejudice against domestic service among those to the manor 
born, increases their estimate of themselves. All these things 
combine to produce the obstreperousness of average intelligence- 
office girls. Put such an one into the family of a lady unskilled 
in domestic science, and she will soon be terrorized into abject 
submission to the iron rule of her servant. 

The presence of such persons in so many kitchens is one 
reason why intelligent, self-respecting girls will not work there. 
No vocation ranks higher than the average character of those 
engaged in it. Thus the disfavor in which American girls hold 
housework is at once a cause and an effect of the evils we 
deplore: they leave our kitchens to the mercy of those who 
degrade domestic service; then refuse to enter that service 
because it is thus degraded. Thus the evil, acting and react- 
ing, perpetuates itself. 

Do not misunderstand me as undervaluing all foreign house- 
servants ; I cherish too many grateful memories of devoted, effi- 
cient service by faithful German, capable Swedish, and warm- 
hearted Irish maidens to do that willingly. Iam only speaking 
of the servant girl as she often exists, and of the general prej- 
udice against domestic service. What causes it? Why will 
girls prefer to work in shop or store, often amid unpleasant 
surroundings, live in cheap boarding-houses from which every 
element of home is eliminated, for less wages, after deducting 
board, than they would receive in families? Why are all other 
employments for women crowded to distraction, while in this — 
woman’s own work, where man cannot compete — the supply 
never equals the demand? If we suggest housework to the 
crowds of girls always seeking clerkships, they exclaim, “ We 
won’t be anybody’s servant to be looked down upon.” 

By the by, we believe that substituting the good old Bible 
word “maid” for servant, as our English sisters do, is an im- 
provement. “Servant” seems to be a peculiarly objectionable 
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word in America, perhaps from recollections of slavery days, 
for house slaves were called servants. Many have been the 
devices to avoid this rock of offense, as the New England use 
of the word “help” and ours of “ girl” testify, but neither 
of these is as definitive or pleasant, either in sound or associa- 
tion, as housemaid. 

Our applicant’s fear of being looked down upon brings us 
back to our fundamental difficulty, — domestic service is con- 
sidered degrading; until we can remove this objection we can 
make little headway in solving our problem. The uplifting 
of the work and the worker must go on together. Make 
housekeeping respected, and respectable girls will go into it; 
bring into the calling intelligent, self-respecting girls, and they 
will win for it respect. I am glad to know there are multitudes 
of such girls scattered throughout our land, helping to make its 
homes more homelike, appreciated and loved by their mistresses, 
and respected by the community. Where this is the case, the 
vocation itself is respected. When these cases become the rule, 
our problem will be solved. 

How can we aid in their becoming so? First, the mistress 
must respect the vocation. If, by her ignorance or neglect of 
of it, she shows her contempt for housework, her maid will not 
win for it the respect of others. She must respect the individ- 
uality and inalienable rights of her maid. There is a species 
of nagging carried on by some mistresses, often unconsciously 
we have the charity to believe, which goes a great way toward 
prejudicing girls against domestic service. This and the lack 
of system in many households, whose mistresses are incapable 
of planning their work well, and often interfere with the well- 
formed plans of their subordinates, is one reason why office 
work, with its regular routine, is preferred to housework. 

The gregarious instinct, usually strong in those who have 
few resources within themselves, is another reason for this pref- 
erence. Did you ever think of the desolateness of being alone 
in a stranger’s kitchen from morning to night? Often this 
lonesomeness is intensified by homesick yearnings for parents, 
brothers, and sisters across the sea. Our maid has few mental 
resources, probably no fondness for reading, so her hungry heart 
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feeds on itself and eats out all the joy of life. In shop or store 
she would have plenty of company of her own kind; true, they 
might not talk with her, but the very sight of their faces and 
the sense of their presence would in a measure appease the 
heart-hunger. The wise mistress will recognize this need of her 
maid for companionship and supply it. 

A reason often given for preferring shop or office work to 
housework is that what time a girl has after her work is done is 
her own, and this is not the case when doing housework. But 
it ought to be, and a just mistress will see that itis so. By 
the way, justice is a prime necessity in the mistress; kind she 
should be, but just she must be. Had we time to go through 
the whole list, we should find that the real conditions which 
make domestic service in such bad repute, it is in the power of 
a just, judicious, and wise mistress to remedy. There are many 
fancied grievances growing out of outside influences, over which 
she has no control; but her application of the Golden Rule to 
her domestic economy would remove the real offense. 

Granted such a mistress, where can she secure servants that 
are fitting complements to her? From a domestic training 
school, if she can, or she may take the raw material and train 
it to her liking. Nor is this such a difficult task as many im- 
agine, given the two conditions precedent, — the mistress’s ability 
to train, and the maid’s ability and willingness to be trained. 
One of the best housemaids 1 had, during twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, came to me direct from the ship, unable to speak a 
word of English; but there was good stuff in her and eager- 
ness to learn. Mine was a small household in which were no 
little children making imperative demands upon time and atten- 
tion, so that I could afford the time for her training. Many 
house -mothers cannot do this; they must depend upon the 
training of others to give them the “experienced help” for 
which demands stare us in the face in every daily paper, or 
upon domestic-service training schools. Nothing seems more 
needed than such institutions ; the twentieth century will surely 
bring them. They must not rest upon a charity foundation, 
and thus prejudice self-respecting girls against them. That 
industrial schools for girls have been so largely charity schools, 
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may be one reason why so many girls contemn training-schools 
for domestic service. Our ideal institution will necessarily be a 
philanthropic movement in the start, just as all colleges look to 
philanthropy or the state for endowment, for the demand for 
the training-school is not yet sufficient to endow it; but once 
established, it should be made self-supporting. Each pupil 
should pay tuition, thus encouraging that independence which 
scorns to take something for nothing. Arrangements could be 
made, as in some of our colleges, to have the tuition paid in in- 
stallments, after entering service, but paid in some way it must 
be. Things that cost nothing are deemed worth nothing. I 
firmly believe that if we had household-service schools, in which 
are taught in practical fashion all housewifely arts, with tui- 
tion to be paid as in colleges, in money, or as in training-schools 
for nurses, in service, they would be well patronized, and would 
go far toward lifting us out of our Slough of Despond. An em- 
ployment for which careful training is required and must be 
paid for, soon comes to be looked upon with respect by both 
mistress and maid. What training-schools for nurses have 
done for that profession, will schools of domestic service do for 
that profession. All hail to the philanthropists who shall estab- 
lish them! 

Are there any signs of a better day’s dawning? Many. The 
first we shall mention is one often thought to militate against 
the improvement in household service, —the opening of other 
employments to women. The dearth of intelligent housemaids 
is often laid to this cause, but we have seen there are other 
causes at work to produce this result. Even if it does decrease 
the number of good maids, it more than makes amends by in- 
creasing the number of good mistresses. For our office girls 
and teachers marry in spite of us, and my experience is that 
they make capital housekeepers. They may not have had the 
opportunity for acquiring the technique of housekeeping, but 
they have habits of systematic, painstaking work which fit them 
admirably for housekeeping. The fact that they have been 
under authority gives them insight into the trials of their maids 
and sympathy with them. In the case of true women, a few 
years’ experience in office and boarding-house makes them ap- 
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preciate their home, as never could be done by one who steps 
right into her husband’s home from her father’s, wherein she 
had been as care-free as the lilies that neither toil nor spin. 

The attention now being paid to household economy is an- 
other encouraging sign of the times. It is shown both by the 
multiplicity of books and papers devoted to this subject, and by 
the character of the writings upon it, engaging, as it does, some 
of the ablest pens in the land. This dignifies it in the eyes 
of mistress, of maid, and of the community. 

The great interest now being aroused all over the land in in- 
dustrial training cannot but affect domestic service favorably. 
Especially is this true concerning the introduction of cooking 
and sewing into the public schools, and the establishment of 
professorships of domestic science in state universities. 

The work of young ladies, especially the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Unions, in carrying on Kitchen-gardens 
and Cheerful Home Societies, is making itself felt in the right 
direction. Not only do the little girls in these societies learn the 
rudiments of housewifely arts, they also receive lessons teaching 
the dignity of labor. If these young ladies, whom the little 
girls may have admired afar off and envied, think it worth while 
to teach them how to wash dishes, to set the table, to keep the 
home tidy and cheerful, housework is not a thing to be despised. 
Nor are they the only gainers; for to teach the children, the 
young ladies must first learn the lessons themselves. 

A very bright sign of the day dawning is seen in the great 
attention paid to home-making by the W. C. T. U., through its 
health departments, its mothers’ meetings, its kindergartens, 
and its department of heredity. All of these have their bear- 
ing on our problem. Other organizations are doing similar 
good work, especially in the direction of mothers’ meetings, 
which react to fit the girls in those mothers’ homes for the duties 
awaiting them, whether in the line of mistress or maid. 

Brightest omen of all, thousands of women are learning to 
take God into their kitchens. It is a woful fact that often He 
is practically shut out of them, even in Christian households. 
Kitchen cares and worries seem too petty to bring to the Mas- 
ter ; they are like the “little ones” whom the disciples would 
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have kept from Him, except for his “ forbid them not.” When 
we learn the full significance of his gracious all, — “cast all 
your care upon me,” —we give to Him the cares and worries 
that had gnawed heart and nerves until fretfulness had come to 
seem the normal condition of the house-mother, and consequent 
antagonism the natural position of mistress and maid. With 
nerves thus steadied we can hear crashing china without passion, 
and bear the spoiling of our goods by blundering Bridget with 
equanimity. Better, we can gain strength to bear one another’s 
burdens, even when those burdens are homesick Bridget’s ; and 
by the light of His countenance we can discern, even in her 
face, some lineaments of a daughter of the King. We can see 
things from her standpoint, and realize that she, too, may have 
something to bear. 

** Noblesse oblige ” (My rank compels me). Our rich endow- 
ment of privilege, education, opportunity, makes us debtor to 
all to whom these are denied, most of all to those of our own 
household. Thus feeling our obligations to our maids, we shall 
not lack the gentleness that wins, the dignity that controls, the 
skill to train, the patience to bear, the heart that inspires. A 
renowned painter was asked: “ With what do you mix your 
paints to produce such marvellous effects?” He answered, 
“ With brains, sir.” The successful housewife, if asked with 
what solvent she mixes the diverse elements to produce the per- 
fect whole, a well-ordered Christian home, might with equal 
appropriateness answer: “ With brains, madam, and with 
heart.” 

Mary ALLEN WEST. 


Editorial Rooms of The Union Signal, 
Chicago. 








THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


SPFECH BY SECRETARY BLAINE AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 
TON, OCTOBER 2, 1889. 


Gentlemen of the International American Conference : Speaking for the 
Government of the United States, I bid you welcome to this capital. Speak- 
ing for the people of the United States, I bid you welcome to every section 
and to every State of the Union. You come in response to an invitation 
extended by the President on the special authorization of Congress. Your 
presence here is no ordinary event. It signifies much to the people of all 
America to-day. It may signify far more in the days to come. No con- 
ference of nations has ever assembled to consider the welfare of territorial 
possessions so vast, and to contemplate the possibilities of a future so great 
and so inspiring. Those now sitting within these walls are empowered to 
speak for nations whose borders are on both the great oceans ; whose north- 
ern limits are touched by the Arctic waters for a thousand miles beyond 
the Straits of Behring ; whose southern extension furnishes human habita- 
tions farther below the equator than is elsewhere possible on the globe. 
The aggregate territorial extent of the nations here represented falls but 
little short of 12,000,000 square miles — more than three times the area of 
all Europe, and but little less than one fourth part of the globe ; while in 
respect to the power of producing the articles which are essential to human 
life and those which minister to life’s luxury, they constitute even a larger 
proportion of the entire world. These great possessions to-day have an 
aggregate population approaching 120,000,000 ; but if peopled as densely 
as the average of Europe, the total number would exceed 1,009,009,000. 

While considerations of this character must inspire Americans, both 
South and North, with the liveliest anticipations of future grandeur and 
power, they must also impress them with the sense of the gravest responsi- 
bility touching the character and development of their respective national- 
ities. The delegates whom I am addressing ean do much to establish per- 
manent relations of confidence, respect, and friendship between the nations 
which they represent. They can show to the world an honorable and 
peaceful conference of seventeen independent American powers, in which 
all shall meet together on terms of absolute equality ; a conference in 
which there can be no attempt to coerce a single delegate against his own 
conception of the interests of his nation ; a conference which will permit no 
secret understanding on any subject, but will frankly publish to the world 
all its conclusions ; a conference which will tolerate no spirit of conquest, 
but will aim to cultivate an American sympathy as broad as both conti- 
nents ; a conference which will form no selfish alliance against the older 
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nations from which we are proud to claim inheritance ; a conference, in 
fine, which will seek nothing, propose nothing, endure nothing, that is not, 
in the general sense of all the delegates, timely and wise and peaceful. 

And yet we cannot be expected to forget that our common fate has made 
us inhabitants of the two continents which, at the close of four centuries, 
are still regarded beyond the seas as the New World. Like situations be- 
get like sympathies and impose like duties. We meet in the firm belief 
that the nations of America ought to and can be more helpful, each to the 
other, than they now are, and that each will find advantage and profit from 
an enlarged intercourse with the others. 

We believe that we should be drawn together more closely by the high- 
ways of the sea, and that at no distant day the railway system of the 
North and South will meet upon the Isthmus, and connect by land routes 
the political and commercial capitals of all America. We believe that 
hearty codperation, based on hearty confidence, will save all American 
States from the burdens and evils which have long and cruelly afflicted the 
older nations of the world. We believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest, between the American States will leave no room for an 
artificial balance of power like unto that which has led to wars abroad and 
drenched Europe in blood. We believe that friendship, avowed with can- 
dor and maintained with good faith, will remove from the American States 
the necessity of guarding boundary lines between themselves with fortifica- 
tions and military forces. We believe that standing armies, beyond those 
which are needed for public order and the safety of internal administration, 
should be unknown on both American continents. We believe that friend- 
ship and not force, the spirit of just law and not the violence of the mob, 
should be the recognized rule of administration between American nations 
and in American nations. 

To these subjects, and those which are cognate thereto, the attention of 
this conference is earnestly and cordially invited by the government of the 
United States. It will be a great gain when we shall acquire that common 
confidence on which all international friendship must rest. It will be a 
greater gain when we shall be able to draw the people of all American na- 
tions into closer acquaintance with each other —an end to be facilitated by 
more frequent and more rapid intercommunication. It will be the greatest 
gain when the personal and commercial relations of the American States, 
South and North, shall be so developed and so regulated that each shall 
acquire the highest possible advantage from the enlightened and enlarged 
intercourse of all. 

Before the conference shall formally enter upon the discussion of the 
subjects to be submitted to it, I am instructed by the President to invite all 
the delegates to be the guests of the government during a proposed visit 
to various sections of the country, with the double view of showing to our 
friends from abroad the condition of the United States and of giving to our 
own people, in their homes, the privilege and pleasure of extending the 
warm welcome of Americans to Americans. 
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CAN THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC BE LEGALIZED WITHOUT 
SIN ? 


Ir seems to me that the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
speedy overthrow of the liquor traffic is the attitude towards it 
of the religious press of the country and of the churches, as a 
whole. There are some religious papers—a few of them — 
which are earnest and persistent in their objection to the saloons, 
under whatever guise they may be presented to the view; and 
there are some churches — a few of them — which will consent 
to no compromise with the grog-shops, whatever plan may be 
suggested to that end. They say the liquor traffic is all wrong ; 
where tolerated it is in defiance of every principle of right; it 
tramples the law of God and the general welfare under foot ; 
and for no consideration will they in any way consent or assent 
to its continuance even by the remotest implication. They say 
it is the devil’s most potent agency for evil; that more than 
any other, or all others combined, it makes deadly war upon 
every good thing, and is the most active and powerful ally of 
every bad thing. If this be true, it seems to me conclusive 
that it cannot be licensed and established by law, without sin. 
I fear the prohibition and suppression of the grog-shop cannot 
be accomplished until the policy towards them which now seems 
to control the religious press and the churches shall be changed. 

It is not easy to estimate the extent to which this particular 
obstruction hinders the progress of aggressive action against the 
saloon; its direct tendency is to harm and hinder all effective 
prohibition work; while in the mean time the liquor traffic is 
strengthened every year by the great inflow of immigrants from 
Europe, all of whom are born where intoxicating liquors are 
cheap and free to all who can pay for them, and where they are 
regarded as a necessary of life. 

My attention was particularly called to this matter by an 
editorial in the ‘‘ New York Independent” of the 1st of August. 
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I was especially struck by it for the reason that that great 
paper formerly professed to be an honest enemy of the saloon, 
of which it sometimes said hard things, justly and pointedly ; 
but now its general attitude towards it seems to me to be ealeu- 
lated, practically, to encourage and defend it, and to discourage 
and antagonize those who are making it their life’s work to sup- 
press it. The policy on this question — of the religious press 
and of that large majority of the churches to which I allude 
— brings them into fellowship and codperation with every influ- 
ence now working in the interest of the liquor traffic. They 
favor and vote for the same measures and for the same candi- 
dates, in relation to it, proposed by Sheridan Shook and all 
others of the same character and class, and urged by him and 
his immense following; people who have no moral or reli- 
gious opinions or convictions, whose energies and votes are 
devoted to the defense and perpetuation of the business, whose 
“ potentiality for wealth (and wickedness) exceeds all power of 
imagination.” Whatever they may intend, or think, or say 
about it, the whole influence of that part of the religious press 
and of the churches of which I speak is practically given to 
strengthen and uphold the hands of those who constitute what 
may be called the standing army of the grog-shop. 

The working part of the temperance host had set their hearts 
upon the policy of putting the principle of prohibition into the 
constitutions of the several States. Such a measure, if success- 
ful, would make prohibition a permanent policy wherever it 
should be adopted; removed largely from the changes and 
caprices of political parties and the conspiracies and selfish plots 
of unprincipled party leaders, it would greatly encourage tem- 
perance workers and strengthen their hands. In this supreme 
endeavor they had little help, if any, from that part of the 
churches and of the religious press of which I speak, but antag- 
onism from much of it. When this policy was first proposed 
there was strong reason to believe that it would be adopted by 
the people wherever submitted to the vote. It had, in fact, been 
adopted in Kansas, Maine, and Iowa, the only states where the 
popular will had been tried. But at ¢hat time the political 
leaders opposed the measure vehemently, and resorted to many 
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unworthy tricks to prevent its coming to the vote, for the rea- 
son that its adoption would be probable, if not certain. 

In the mean time, the attitude of a great political party to- 
wards the saloon had been radically changed: it was no longer 
a prohibition party; it no longer had any sympathy in that di- 
rection; it had deliberately cast in its fortunes with the liquor 
traffic, as a policy more likely to win votes and to reinstate the 
party in power from which it had recently been thrust out. 
This radical change in the policy and whole character of the 
party was boldly announced in a pronunciamento of the “ New 
York Tribune ” — semi-weekly — of the 18th October, 1887, in 
an editorial entitled ‘“ Force is No Remedy.” In this that 
powerful paper wiped out all its past on the whole question of 
temperance and prohibition; it went back upon all its tradi- 
tions, which from Greeley’s time to that day had been uniform 
and consistent, as a warm, able, and earnest friend of prohibition. 

From that day the whole machinery of that great party was 
turned against prohibition. The policy of “high license” 
had been invented by the politicians expressly to head it off, 
and was put forth as a buffer to be interposed between the 
grog-shops and the rising popular indignation by which they 
were vigorously attacked. The “Tribune” falsely denounced 
prohibition as a failure everywhere —even in Maine — and 
urged the adoption of this new measure, as wisest and best in 
the interest of temperance, as well as in that of the saloons. 

Astor, the first, many years ago, organized a great overland 
expedition to Oregon, in connection with his extensive fur busi- 
ness in those wild Western regions. There were no wagons 
there in those days. The whole force consisted of a long train 
of pack-horses laden with trade-goods, with another train of 
mules laden with supplies, and with a numerous mounted per- 
sonnel. Ross Cox, the historian of the adventure, tells a story 
of what happened to it. As this long train was slowly winding 
its way through the mountains, there came suddenly upon it 
a party of mounted Indians, rushing furiously at right angles 
with their line of march, with shouts and flying banners — 
striking their train at the head of the line of pack-horses, which 
were stampeded and rushed off in the trail of the savages, and 
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were lost to the expedition. Precisely this happened to us 
when the unscrupulous politicians came across our line of 
march with their high-license banner; the great majority of 
the religious press and of the churches were stampeded, and 
followed in their trail, and are now loudly proclaiming the emi- 
nent virtues, the healing qualities of high license, as the best 
possible remedy, they say, for intemperance. They look upon 
us who will have none of it with an air of pity not unmixed 
with that other sentiment that is sometimes associated with 
pity. 

What! they say; are we not the Lord’s anointed, and his 
appointed watchmen upon the towers of Zion? We are set 
apart to teach, to lead and warn the people. In any approach 
of danger, it is we who are to sound the alarm; until then, O 
ye silly, innocent sheep, you may rest at ease, fearing no harm. 

Don’t you hear the thunder of the enemy’s artillery, we an- 
swer, the rattling of his musketry? Don’t you see the ground 
strewn with the wounded and the slain? In God’s name help 
us drive them back. Oh no, they reply, we’ve agreed to 
license them to do that work; they consent to pay well for it; 
and that’s the best and wisest thing to do ; there’s money in it. 

I quote from the editorial of the “ Independent” of which I 
spoke: “ There are many excellent men who are strenuously 
opposed to the license system on the ground that it is wrong to 
license an immoral traffic. They say that it is as offensive to 
good morals and to conscience to license and regulate by law 
the sale of intoxicating drinks as it would be to license and 
regulate by law the social evil. And on this ground they re- 
fuse to countenance or support in any way any legislation that 
provides for the ‘ legalizing,’ as they call it, of the liquor traffic. 
‘The liquor traffic,’ they say, quoting the striking phrase from 
the Episcopal Address of the Methodist General Conference 
of 1888, ‘can never be legalized without sin.’ It is not per- 
fectly clear what the bishops had in mind when they used this 
phrase. It has been generally interpreted, however, as mean- 
ing that all license legislation, however stringent, is morally 
wrong, because it ‘ legalizes’ and therefore continues the liquor 
traffic. This we do not admit.” 
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I have known “ The Independent”’ intimately from the year 
of its birth, and I do not forget the time when its attitude to- 
wards the liquor traffic was widely different from that now occu- 
pied by it, when it did not speak so gently, so coolly, and with 
an air of so much indifference, of the grog-shops as it now does. 
On the 12th January, 1882, it said : — 

“The whiskey-sellers flock and follow on all new railroad 
lines in the wilderness, as the vultures do on the path of cara- 
vans in the desert. It is a pity they may not be dealt with as 
they deserve — shot at sight, like their fellow birds of prey.” 

It would be interesting to know why the * Independent” now 
proposes to extend the kindly, paternal, open hand of the gov- 
ernment to the ‘“ whiskey-sellers,’ and be a partner in the 
saloon business, sharing its profits, investing no capital — only 
abandoning the people to be plundered and murdered by them ; 
no longer proposing “ to shoot them at sight, like their fellow 
birds of prey.” 

That little paragraph has in it the ring of the clarion which 
the “Independent” sounded through all the land in the old 
anti-slavery days; and I remember well how my blood used to 
flow more quickly at its clear, ringing, trumpet call. It would 
have no compromise with “the sum of all villainies” in those 
days; it then demanded, with no mental reservation and no 
equivocation, just and equal rights for all men. It asked no 
more and would accept no less. How is it now? This ques- 
tion of the grog-shops is far more important to the prosperity 
and perpetuity of the nation and the welfare of the people than 
that of slavery ever was (the “ Tribune” said that). What 
does the “ Independent” now propose to do about it? For so 
much cash down to license it; to go into partnership with it; to 
give it by law a standing in the country side by side with 
honest industry, as a good thing, and not as the devilish trade 
it is. 

The article I have quoted from the “Independent” of the 
1st August last seems to be very gentle and courteous to the 
“many excellent men who are strenuously opposed to the license 
system ;” but it is easy to read between the lines that it has a 
low estimate of their judgment and their common sense, and 
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even of their ability to construct a simple paragraph intelli- 
gibly upon a most important subject; much less to judge in- 
telligently of the best methods of dealing with it. We work- 
ing temperance men of this day are “ fanatics,” or are said to 
be such; and if we had no influential and authoritative support 
for our opinions and convictions upon this question we might be 
easily overborne by that large part of the churches and the re- 
ligious press which favor the policy of license to the saloon. As 
between us and them, we can confidently rely upon authorities 
of the highest character, in support of our views of the relation 
of the liquor traffic to the general good. 

John Wesley, in his sermon on “ The Use of Money,” says : 
“Neither may we gain by hurting our neighbor in his body. 
Therefore we may not sell anything which tends to impair 
health. Such is eminently all that liquid fire commonly called 
drams, or spirituous liquors. . . . All who sell them in the com- 
mon way to any that will buy are poisoners general. They 
murder his majesty’s subjects by wholesale; neither does their 
eye pity or spare. They drive them to hell like sheep; and 
what is their gain? Is it not the blood of thesemen? Who, 
then, would envy their large estates and sumptuous palaces ? 
A curse is in the midst of them; the curse of God cleaves to 
the stones, the timber, the furniture of them! The curse of 
God is in their gardens, their groves; a fire that burns to the 
nethermost hell! Blood, blood is there; the foundation, the 
floor, the walls, the roof, are stained with blood! And canst 
thou hope, oh thou man of blood, though thou art clothed in 
scarlet and fine linen and farest sumptuously every day, canst 
thou hope to deliver down thy fields to the third generation? 
Not so; for there is a God in heaven? therefore thy name shall 
be rooted out. Like as those whom thou hast destroyed body 
and soul, ‘ thy memorial perish with thee.’ ” 

I ask the “ Independent ” in all seriousness whether it thinks 
John Wesley right; if yes, then how can it deliberately, 
thoughtfully, approve and advocate a measure of law to author- 
ize these sellers of drams to “drive the people to hell like 
sheep.” 


In former days, when it was warm, earnest, and true to tem- 
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perance and prohibition, as it is now to the policy of licensed 
grog-shops, the ‘‘ New York Tribune” said: ‘ Upon what does 
the success of the liquor traffic depend? Upon debased man- 
hood, wronged womanhood, defrauded childhood. It holds a 
mortgage over every cradle; a deed written in heart’s blood 
over every human life. Shall mothers know this and be silent? 
Shall fathers understand and be indifferent?” No; down that 
infernal trade, we say. No, says the “ Independent,” give it 
warrant of law to carry on its infernal traffic, slaughtering men, 
women, and children, body and soul, provided we are paid well 
for the permission. 

Again, the “ Tribune” says: “No government can set aside 
this subject. Despotie Russia and Republican America must 
both meet it; the evil is too enormous and atrocious to be hid; 
too destructive and cyclonic to be regulated ; too insolent to be 
endured ; too cruel not to excite indignation. It is true that 
the capital and influence invested in its defense are enormous 
and potent, but God and humanity are invested against it; 
childhood and womanhood out of the depths lift up holy hands 
against it; and the irrepressible conflict must go on until states 
men shall dare to assail, in our halls at Washington, any evil or 
monstrous wrong that is destructive to national welfare.” Is 
not that true and well said? Then why should this ‘“ monstrous 
wrong,” this “‘ enormous, atrocious, destructive, cyclonic evil” 
be established by law as a good thing, harmless to the commu- 
nity? Again I quote the “ Tribune :” — 

“ All the granges, alliances, and temperance movements on 
earth can’t save this nation from perdition without drying up 
the fountains of whiskey.” That is undoubtedly true. Then 
how is it that we find a considerable part of the religious press 
and of the churches urging measures for their perpetuation ? 

On the 26th April, 1853, the “ Tribune ” said : — 

* For us who affirm that alcohol is a poison, and its use as a 
beverage always hurtful, always perilous, always demoralizing, 
there is obviously but one consistent, defensible position — that 
of unqualified and uncompromising hostility to the liquor traffic. 
If men will poison their neighbors for gain, we greatly prefer 
that they should do it on their own responsibility, rather than 
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the state’s — at all events we cannot permit them to do it on 
ours. ['The italics not mine.] To sell men for a livelihood 
seems bad enough; but for a whole community to share the 
responsibility and the guilt of such traffic seems a worse bar- 
gain than that of Eve or Judas.” (Yet such is the bargain 
which those desire to make who favor and advocate the policy of 
license to the grog-shop.) ‘No, we must stand by our princi- 
ples and trust to time and light to bring us triumph in that posi- 
tion. Alcohol is a poison ; the traffic in alcoholic beverages is 
an offense against the well-being of society, and ought to be a 
crime against the laws. The essential wrong is not the lack of 
a license, but inheres in the business for which a license is de- 
manded. If it were a good business no license for its prose- 
cution should be required; being a bad one, no such license 
should be granted. 

“No practicable enforcement of the license system will ever 
sensibly mitigate the evils of intemperance. But let the laws 
inflexibly forbid the sale of alcoholic beverages, and every youth 
is warned from the cradle that those beverages are hurtful and 
dangerous, and that in drinking them he encourages a violation 
of the laws of the land. Such legislation may not at once 
abolish rumselling, as our present laws against theft and burg- 
lary do not utterly extirpate these crimes ; but, being based on 
a principle, and dealing out equal justice to rich and poor, it 
must command the respect even of its antagonists, and gradu- 
ally win its way to universal respect and obedience.” 

I respectfully ask the ‘“ Independent” if there is any ground 
for objection to those facts and that reasoning and the conclu- 
sion? Here is the ‘* New York Tribune” again: — 

“When vice and degradation, immorality and crime, brutality 
and obscenity — all that is earthly, sensual, devilish — is ree- 
ognized as beneficent, then, and then only, will the claim put 
forward for the saloons ” (to be licensed and established by law 
as a public good) ‘ be recognized as valid.” 

I am confident that the “ Independent ” will cordially agree 
that this description of the grog-shop is literally and exactly 
true, and that it is so infamous and infernal that it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the enormous evils coming from it. Then 
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how can it be possible for that great paper to approve and ad- 
vocate its establishment by law? 1 know of no reason for sup- 
posing that the “ Independent” is a beneficiary of the “ Liter- 
ary Fund” of the liquor leagues, as a great many other papers 
are ; though few of them, if any, are doing more effective work 
in their interest. 

I have by no means exhausted my ability to quote from the 
“Tribune ” a great many more admirable passages concerning 
the character of the liquor traffic and its relation to the public 
good, but my article is growing to inconvenient proportions, 
and I wish to put other witnesses upon the stand — of whom I 
have a great many —with the hope of satisfying the “ Inde- 
pendent” that if it is folly or unwisdom in us to object to grog- 
shops established by law, we are in very good company. 

The Rev. Joseph Cross, D, D., LL. D., in his “ Evangel and 
Knight Banneret,” says : — 

* All industrial pursuits or learned professions — agricul- 
tural, mechanical, scientific, literary, or religious —are doing 
something for the support, the comfort, or improvement of other 
classes. But the rumseller, what does he do that this business 
should be licensed by law? What knowledge impart? What 
virtue promote? What evilavert? What blessing dispense ? 
What sad heart console? What desolate dwelling cheer? 
None! His occupation is evil and only evil, and that continu- 
ally. More homes has it beggared, more hopes blighted, more 
hearts broken, more treasure wasted, more territory devastated, 
more misery inflicted upon mankind than by any war, famine, 
pestilence, or other visitation of judgment, since the Noachian 
deluge swept the earth of its irredeemable population. The 
unsparing enemy of his race — selfish, savage, relentless ; void 
equally of honor and conscience — the rumseller sits upon his 
throne of iniquity, framing mischief by law.” 

How is he enabled to do this? It is only because you and 
such as you approve the policy of establishing that infernal 
trade by law —and join with unscrupulous, self-seeking politi- 
cians and the multitude of the lowest and vilest part of our 
population — with thieves, burglars, house-burners, garroters, 
wife-beaters, tramps, roughs, rogues, and rascals, to put it into 
our statute books by your influence and your votes. 
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In a letter written by William Wirt, ex-attorney-general 
of the United States, to the Baltimore Temperance Society, 
1831, he said: — 

“If some fatal plague of a contagious character were im- 
ported into our country, and had commenced its ravages in our 
cities, we should see the most prompt and vigorous measures at 
once adopted to repress and extinguish it: but what are the 
most fearful plagues that ever carried death and havoe in their 
train through Eastern countries compared with this? They are 
only oceasional ; this is perennial. They are confined by cli- 
mate and place; this malady is of all climates, and all times 
and places. They kill the body at once; this consumes both 
body and soul by a lingering and dreadful death, involving the 
dearest connections in the vortex of ruin. What parent, how- 
ever exemplary himself, can ever feel that his son is safe while 
the living fountain of poison” (the licensed saloon) “is within 
his reach? God grant that it may soon become a fountain 
sealed”? (no longer established by law), “in our country at 
least. What a relief, what a delightful relief, would it be to 
turn from the awful and horrid past” (with licensed grog- 
shops everywhere) “to the pure, peaceful, and happy future!” 
(with licensed grog-shops nowhere). ‘To see the springs of 
life and feeling and intelligence renewed on every hand; 
health, industry, and prosperity glowing around us; the altars 
of domestic peace and love rekindled in every family ; and the 
religion of the Saviour presented with a fair field for its celestial 
action.” The “living fountains of poison” — moral, physical, 
and religious, no longer open by the approval and votes of 
the church and the clergy, but hermetically “sealed” by the 
humanity, patriotism, piety, and votes of the people. 

I shall call but one more witness to make out our case that 
“ srog-shops cannot be licensed without sin.” I am afraid that 
some persons may not be impressed by his testimony because the 
witness is a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church— and 
the board of bishops of that church are supposed by some of 
those who favor license to “the gigantic crime of crimes” not 
to be able to express their dissent from that policy in terms 
sufficiently plain to be understood. 
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Bishop Foster says : — 

“The church should always be first to discern and most 
prompt to lead in every moral and humane advance. Where 
there is wrong she is bound to condemn it — denounce it, fight 
against it. The church of to-day, much more the church of the 
future, must take to its heart the duty of combining and mass- 
ing its forces against that gigantic atrocity, that diabolical con- 
spiracy, that nameless monstrum horrendum, of Christian civ- 
ilization, that mothers nine tenths of the woes and sorrows which 
blight and curse our age — the traffic in intoxicants, which hides 
its deformity under forms of law. How long shall the face of 
our Christian age blister with this worse than pagan shame? Has 
the virtue of our time so degenerated that we do not even blush 
at the legalized traffic in the souls of our own children? That 
by the very doors of our homes and our temples an army of 
miscreants should, by authorization of laws made by Christian 
lawgivers” (approved and advocated by Christian doctors of 
divinity), “ prosecute a work of murder and death? Are we 
reduced to the shame of admitting that a civilization, grown up 
about our altars, is impotent to cure the evil? How can we go 
to the heathen with this cancer, worse than pagan infamy, fes- 
tering inour bosom? Our church” (Methodist) “ from the first 
has borne testimony against it, but we must renew our protest 
with louder and more solemn emphasis until our land is rescued. 
If ever the pulpit had the right, the duty, to blame with un- 
sparing rebuke, it is here. If ever there was a cause which 
deserves to unite philanthropy and patriotism with piety in 
tireless endeavor, it is this. The exorcism of this demon, this 
vampire that has seized and preys upon the very vitals of the 
nation, demands the combined energy of the government and 
the church.” 

I know very well that these ecclesiastical advocates of license 
to grog-shops have what they call a reason for their action. 
They say that license “regulates the liquor traffic ; and dimin- 
ishes its evils;” that under that policy the number of licensed 
liquor shops is less, consequently the quantity of liquor sold is 
less, and consequently intemperance is diminished. This is 
not true and never was, except that the number of licensed 
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saloons may be less. Under no form of license has the liquor 
traffic been regulated, or the amount of liquor sold diminished ; 
under every form of license the demand for liquor has been fully 
supplied, as it is now in all localities in this country where high- 
license exists. A man who does not know this is not qualified 
to express an opinion upon the matter. Under license there is 
always and must be, practically, free rum, because liquor can 
be had by everybody who wishes it, who has the money with 
which to pay. An honest opinion that license does or can in 
any way diminish the evils of intemperance or promote the in- 
terest of the temperance cause, can be held only by those who 
have no practical knowledge of the matter. 


Neat Dow. 
Portland, Me. 








THE FUTURE OF THE PAPACY. 


In Europe there are at this moment but three men who stand out above 
their fellows as the supreme representatives of various kinds of power. 
Alexander the Third represents the authority of material force ; Prince 
Bismarck the might of scientific organization ; and Leo the Thirteenth the 
strength of the Catholic world. Of the three the Pope is the most interest- 
ing and the most autocratic. His empire is vaster than that of the Russian 
Czar, and before his authority even the imperious Chancellor has been com- 
pelled to bow. Although a prisoner in his own palace, he is ruler of a 
dominion as wide as the world, and there is no language spoken among men 
wherein his word is not recognized as the voice of a master. There is a 
loneliness and a mystery about Leo that differentiates him from the other 
potentates of our day. Prince Bismarck is intensely human. He stands 
before us as the very incarnation of masterful man. He lives before us, 
complete in all human relations, with his wife, his sister, his sons, his dogs, 
his pipe, and his beer ; he touches the common life of his day at every point. 
It is the same with the Czar; although in his case he is more withdrawn 
from the public gaze, he shares not less fully the ordinary life of the ordi- 
nary man. As father, as husband, as master, as friend, he is a man among 
men ; nor does the burden of empire separate him from the simple family 
joys and natural every-day cares of the human home. But the Pope stands 
apart. He sleeps as other men, and eats as they, but a great gulf yawns 
between him and other mortals. He has a palace, but he is without a home. 
He has servants and domestic friends ; but the celibacy which for centuries 
has been imposed upon the clergy of his church debars him from the deep- 
est and most human of all relationships. He has never known the joys nor 
suffered the sorrows which make up a great part of the higher life of the 
ordinary man. He has lived and lives apart, alone, divorced from nature 
that he may be consecrated to the service of his church, without wife or 
child, that he may care solely for the Bride of the Lamb, and watch more 
sedulously over the welfare of those who are of the household of faith. 

The Pope, thus excluded from the healthy human life or the family, clings 
all the more passionately to the local surroundings which serve him as a sub- 
stitute for home. His centre is not a home. It is Rome. The result is 
that the disadvantages which celibacy was established to avert, reappear in 
another shape. He that is married careth for the things that are of the 
world — how he may please his wife : whereas he that is unmarried eareth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may please the Lord. For 
the world and the wife, read Rome and its sovereignty, and it is equally 
true of the Popes. The local anxieties, the temporal government of the 
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city in which the Popes succeeded the Czsars, have become as cramping 
and crippling to the successors of St. Peter as the household cares that 
might have encompassed them had they all imitated the Fisherman, who 
had not only a wife, but a mother-in-law. It is this which gives strange 
interest to the position of Leo the Thirteenth at the present moment. He 
is distracted between conflicting ideals — exactly as a good father of a fam- 
ily is often torn asunder between the claims of his household and the claims 
of the world at large. The struggle which is going on in the Vatican is 
but the latest phase of the conflict which the apostle declared troubled the 
married man who had to reconcile the desire to please the Lord and to please 
his wife. 

As some men never have any divine call that leads them to discharge 
duties outside their own doorstep, so some Popes have never recognized the 
existence of duties incompatible with their primary fealty to the local inter- 
ests of the Italian town in which they have spent their lives. That which dis- 
tinguishes Leo the Thirteenth is that before his mind there has passed a vision 
of a higher and nobler ideal than that of being the mere temporal master 
of the Eternal City. He has seen, as it were in a dream, a vision of a wider 
sovereignty than any which the greatest of his predecessors had ever real- 
ized, and before his eyes there has been unfolded a magnitfient conception of 
a really universal church, as “lofty as the love of God, and wide as are the 
wants of men.” But no sooner has he gazed with holy eestasy on the world- 
wide dominion which lies almost within his grasp, than he turns with a sigh 
to the older and smaller ideal of the temporal sovereignty of Rome, which 
has bounded the horizon of so many of his predecessors, and which presses 
upon him like the atmosphere of the whole of his waking life. These are 
the two dreams, the two ideals, hopelessly antagonistic one to the other ; 
but Leo helplessly clings to both. 

To those who do not look at the world and its affairs from an out-of-the- 
way corner of the world from which the tide of empire has long since ebbed, 
it is difficult to see how any comparison can be made between the two ideals 
which haunt the imagination of the Holy Father. It is, to put it vulgarly, 
all Lombard Street to a China orange in favor of the world-wide ideal. 
And yet there is to those who have been born and bred under Italian skies 
a strong and natural fascination about the ideal which centres in the reés- 
tablishment of Papal sovereignty in Rome. Rome is a name to conjure 
with. For more than two thousand years the Seven-hilled City was for weal 
or for woe more important than any other point in the world’s surface. It 
is the only city which ever conquered a continent. Alike as the seat of the 
republic, the empire, and of the popedom of the Middle Ages, Rome was 
the capital of the world. The broad arrow of Roman empire is branded 
deep on the body of our civilization. Our law, our language, our habits, our 
religion —all have the impress of the Roman mint. The very air of Eu- 
rope is impregnated with the ozone that streams, as from a perennial foun- 
tain, from the history of Rome. There is everything that can fascinate the 
imagination and stimulate the mind in the traditions that cling round the 
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ruined walls of the Eternal City, nor can the least reverent be unconscious 
of the awe excited by the sacred shrines which for a thousand years have 
absorbed the devotion of the world. 


‘* Mother of Arts as once of Arms; thy hand 
Was then our guardian, and is still our Guide, 
Parent of our religion! ”’ 


To reign in Rome might well rouse the loftiest ambition, and to lose the 
sovereignty of the Imperial City might rend the heart of the most callous of 
mortals. That great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth, and 
below whose feet St. John saw peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and 
tongues, was at any time between the days of the Scipios and the era of the 
Medici the natural centre of any organization that sought to exercise world- 
wide dominion. Civilization grew up round the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, that inland sea which was the cradle of the culture of the world. To 
a devout Catholic, not even the sacred sites which witnessed the passion of 
our Lord are more sacred than the city where the first martyrs, swathed in 
pitchy cerements, blazed as torches in the gardens of Nero, and where their 
descendants founded an empire more splendid than that of Augustus, more 
beneficent than that of the Antonines. The city of the Catacombs and 
of the Coliseum, where generation after generation of the most divinely 
gifted of our race have lavished the utmost resources of their art, their 
intellect, and their genius, may well seem marked out from of old to be the 
natural and eternal seat of the Vicegerent of God. 

Apart from these considerations, which appeal to all men, the Roman 
Pontiffs have acquired in the course of ages, by mere force of inveterate 
habit, an instinet which renders it almost impossible for them to conceive of 
a Catholic Church which has not Rome as its centre. Use and wont are 
great deities even in the spiritual realm, and use and wont point to Rome 
and Rome alone as the centre of the Catholic world. Many a time the 
Popes have been driven from Rome ; sometimes they have voluntarily left 
it : but sooner or later they have always returned to it. The administra- 
tion of the most gigantic polity known to man is centralized there. All 
roads lead to Rome, and from Rome there have issued since Christian civil- 
ization began the winged words of power and of life which have knit the 
Catholic world into one. 

It is therefore natural that the Pope should cling to Rome, and should 
regard even his contemplated retreat to the Balearic Islands as but a tem- 
porary flight from a passing storm. Some day the sky will clear, and once 
more the Vicar of Christ will reoceupy the See of St. Peter. Equally natu- 
ral is it that, being in Rome, he should wish to be master in his own house. 
Absolute independence is an indispensable condition for the free exercise of 
the spiritual power. This independence, according to English ideas, can 
best be obtained by the abandonment by the spiritual power of all temporal 
claims, and the recognition by the secular government that it has no author- 
ity in the spiritual realm. But this ideal, which can be realized where there 
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is no antagonism between church and state, is manifestly impossible where, 
as in Italy, the state is practically a rival church, quite as determined to 
persecute as Torquemada or Calvin. Hence to the Pope it seems as part 
of the ordinance of God that he should dwell in Rome, and, being resi- 
dent there, that he should reign in the Eternal City as its temporal lord, not 
because he cares for the sceptre of secular dominion, but because nothing 
short of sovereignty can, under the circumstances, secure him the freedom 
necessary for the exercise of his spiritual prerogatives. It is this which 
dominates the mind of Leo the Thirteenth. Waking or sleeping, the idea 
of restoring the lost temporal dominion of his predecessors never leaves 
him. It colors the whole texture of his thoughts, it influences his policy, 
and makes itself felt throughout the whole orbit of pontifical action. 

And here it may be observed in passing that, however absorbing may be 
the influence of Roman polities on the Holy See, at the present moment, 
when the restoration of its temporal sovereignty is but a theory or an aspi- 
ration, it is nothing to the distraction that would follow if the Pope were to 
be cursed with the burden of a granted prayer and set up once more on the 
throne of Rome. If the Italian government eared to make a great coup, it 
could do so to-morrow by simply handing over to the Pope the sovereignty of 
the city of Rome. Leo the Thirteenth would find himself hopelessly at a loss 
to discharge the duties of the position for which he sighs. None of the indis- 
pensable instruments of government are ready to his hand. He has neither 
employees, financiers, police, soldiers, nor any other administrative officials. 
In less than a week the bad elements that lurk in every great city would 
have made a revolution, and in a fortnight the Italian troops would be en- 
thusiastically weleomed as the only force by which Rome could be rescued 
from anarchy and bloodshed. .. . 

The root of the difficulty seems to lie in the extent to which the Catholic 
Church has been Italianized and centralized. If the Pope is to fulfill his 
greater ideal he will have to shake himself free from the influences of the 
Vatican. The atmosphere of the place, the traditions and associations which 
cling to its very walls, and the all-pervading presence of the Italian cardi- 
nals and great officials, render it impossible for him to rise to the height of 
his great conception of his ré/e as the mouthpiece of the conscience of uni- 
versal Christendom which speaks with the voice of God. Until he has defi- 
nitely rid himself of the desire to reéstablish a temporal authority in a 
second-rate European city, that minor and earthly ambition will continually 
obscure his higher and brighter ideal, and lead him into devious courses 
which will impair his influence even in the Catholie world. Nor is it 
only in the distraction afforded by the petty anxieties connected with the 
dream of reviving his sovereignty in the States of the Church that the Ital- 
ianization of the Holy See works evil. The autocratic associations of the 
Cesars still haunt the Imperial city. The idea of centralization is one of 
the most inveterate of the moral miasmas of Rome. Of course if the Pope 
could claim special divine revelation affording him infallible guidance both 
as to the facts and as to the judgment to be pronounced on those facts, there 
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could be no more to be said. But as not even the most extravagant infalli- 
bilist ventures to make such a claim, the Pope will find, like other great 
secular governments, that decentralization is the condition of efficiency and 
even of existence. Home Rule is the key to the solution of other problems 
than those of the British empire. The Pope, no doubt, will have his uses 
even when the affairs of each province of the Catholic world are left chiefly 
to the guidance of the local hierarchy. But the allowance of a larger liberty 
to the local churches in all matters social and political is the indispensable 
condition of any intelligent direction of the moral force of Catholicism to 
the solution of the difficulties and to the satisfaction of the wants of the 
human race. 

All these considerations point in one and the same direction, and they are 
powerfully reinforced by the most conspicuous political phenomenon of our 
day. We stand at the dawn of a new epoch which, from the point of view 
of universal history, is quite as momentous as that in which the Northern 
tribes broke in upon and destroyed the fabrie of the moribund empire of 
Rome. It was the supreme merit of the Catholic Church that, amid the 
crash of the earlier world, it recognized with a sure prevision that the past 
was gone irrevocably, and that the future lay with the fierce warriors from 
the fastnesses and forests of the North. It remains to be seen whether the 
church will be as quick to discern the salient feature of the great transfor- 
mation through which the world is passing to-day. It is a revolution vaster 
and more rapid than that which founded the modern European world on the 
wreck and ruin of the Roman empire. The world is passing into the 
hands of the English-speaking races. Already the English tongue is be- 
coming the dingua franca of the planet. Already the territories over which 
the laws are made and justice administered in the language of Shakespeare 
and of Bacon exceed in wealth, in extent, in the number of their popula- 
tions, and in the limitless latent possibilities of their development, all other 
lands ruled by all other nations of the earth. In a hundred years, unless 
the progress of this marvelous transformation is suddenly checked in some 
manner as yet inconceivable, the English speakers will outnumber all the 
men of other tongues in the world. Italian, Spanish, and French will be 
but local dialects of as little importance, except for literature, as Erse and 
Welsh. English ideas, English laws, English civilization, are becoming as 
universal as the English speech. Alone among the races the English have 
escaped the curse of universal military service. Alone among the nations 
they have learned to combine liberty and law, and to preserve an empire 
by the timely concession of local self-government. Whether we weleome 
or whether we deplore the prospect, the fact is unmistakable — the future 
of the world is English. 

What, then, is to be the attitude of the Holy See in face of this strange 
remaking of the world? Upon the answer to that question depends the 
future of the church. If she still aspires to exercise her beneficent domin- 
ion over the new and the coming world, she will follow the example of the 
great Popes who created Europe out of the chaos of barbarian invasion. 
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She will no more seek to restore Papal sovereignty in the capital of Italy, 
than a thousand years ago she sought to revive the proconsuls of the em- 
pive or to restore the Caesars. Let the dead past bury its dead. Rome, 
once the world’s centre, is now a mere provincial town, in an out-of-the-way 
corner of a small inland sea. The headquarters of the church, in the days 
when she was a living reality, gravitated by a natural law to the centre of 
empire. If she is still to be a living reality, presiding over the develop- 
ment of our civilization and mothering the children of men, then she will 
be true to the law of her being and establish the seat of her sovereign Pon- 
tiff in the centre where sovereignty resides. Rome is of the old world, 
archaic, moribund, and passing away. The centre, the eapital, and the mother 
city of the new world which Catholicism must conquer or perish is not to 
be found on the banks of the Tiber, but on the Thames. 

Nor is it only on political, geographical, and ethnological grounds that the 
Papacy must be Occidentalized — Anglicized or Americanized. The whole 
lesson of the Persico incident, and of many another incident like it, is that 
the more sedulously the Pope endeavors to fulfill his high mission, the more 
necessary is it that he should avail himself of those plain and simple prin- 
ciples of common sense applied to the art of government which are the pre- 
eminent endowment of the English-speaking world. These principles are 
those of liberty and local self-government. They will never get a fair 
chance of being worked into the bones and marrow of the Catholic Church 
until we have a Pope who thinks English. 

So clearly does this appear that after long and careful survey of the situ- 
ation at Rome and throughout the world, it does not seem presumptuous to 
conclude this paper with a prophecy. It may be that the Church of Rome 
has played her part in the affairs of men and that in the new English-speak- 
ing era, on the threshold of which mankind is standing, there may be no 
more than a niche in a Roman museum for the successor of Hildebrand. 
In that ease, whether the Pope stays in Rome or goes to Seville or Inns- 
bruck or Minorca, does not much matter. But if there be any real sub- 
stance of truth in the Pope’s belief that the Catholie Church is the chosen 
instrument whereby Infinite Wisdom inspired by Eternal Love works out the 
salvation of the world, then as certainly as it was necessary for a persecu- 
tion to arise to scatter the first Christians from Jerusalem so that they 
might carry the seed of the faith over the Roman world, not less certainly 
shall we see in a few years, or even it may be a few months, the breaking 
of a storm which will compel the Pope to fly from the Eternal City — 
never to return. And in that hour when those who hate the church fill the 
air with insult and exultation, and when those who love her more in her 
accidents than in her essence are abased to the dust with humiliation and 
shame, then to the eye of faith the enforced hegira of the Pope from the 
Latin to the English world will be regarded as the supreme affirmation of 
the providential mission of the church — a new divine commission for her 
to undertake on a wider basis the great task of rebuilding the City of God. 
— Contemporary Review. 








THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY A NATIONAL SCOURGE. 


Tue Louisiana lottery is a national scourge. It is a crime- 
breeder ; a public nuisance; a wrecker of homes; a bid to dis- 
honesty; and a constant menace to the peace and industries of 
this nation. 

Through political intriguing it has secured a quasi-lease of 
existence for twenty-five years from 1868, under a charter 
granted in 1868 by the General Assembly of Louisiana, and by 
the same legislative body repealed and declared void March, 
1879. 

Nine months afterwards, we find the people of that State en- 
deavoring to galvanize this corpse into life again, by a clause 
inserted, if newspapers and some of Louisiana’s best citizens are 
to be believed, by wholesale bribery and corruption, into the 
amended or new constitution of that State adopted December, 
1879. 

I am asked to answer through Our Day the following ques- 
tions : — 

First, ““ What laws, national and state, are there which can 
be applied to the Louisiana lottery?” 

Second, “ What additional legislation is needed ?” 

Lotteries come within the police power of the State, because 
of their injury to public morals. 

Every State but two in the Union, and all of the Territories, 
have laws against lotteries, while twenty-seven States have, in 
addition thereto, constitutional enactments prohibiting them. 

The Congress of the United States has passed laws prohibit- 
ing all letters and cireulars concerning lotteries passing through 
the mails. 

It will be observed that, in spite of this universal legislation 
against this monstrous evil, yet like a huge octopus it has spread 
itself all over our land, sending down into the homes in every 
State and Territory its merciless tentacles, leaving poverty and 
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crime in its wake, and this, too, by open, defiant use of the 
mails of the United States. 

Year after year this company has grown rich, arrogant, and 
shamelessly grasping and greedy. Starting with its tickets, 
first, at but two dollars each for single drawings which are had 
ten months in each year, and five dollars per ticket for the 
extraordinary drawings for the other two months each year, 
they have gradually increased the price of tickets, until now 
they charge twenty dollars for a ticket in the ordinary draw- 
ings, and forty dollars for a ticket in the two extraordinary 
drawings. They have had twelve drawings per year, each year 
since they started. A little calculation will show what a mon- 
strous fraud this public plunderer is. There are supposed to be 
100,000 tickets sold every month. This has been their boast, 
in years past, that “ every ticket is sold each drawing.” 

In order to compare the amounts received, and to show the 
enormous increase in amounts received, and the heartless greed 
of the managers, the following tables are presented : — 


100,000 tickets scld 10 months in each yearat $2 each . . $2,000,000 
100,000 tickets sold 2 months in each year at S5each . . 1,000,000 








Total receipts under the old rates. . . . . $3,000,000 


Now compare this with the present rates : — 


100,000 tickets sold 10 months in the year at $20each. . $20,000,000 
100,000 tickets sold 2 months in the year at 340 each . . 8,000,000 








Total receipts under present management . . $28,000,000 


What does this public plunderer now coolly propose? Its 
lease of life is drawing to a close. It has defied the law of 
every State in the Union. It has sent its tickets to be sold 
all over this land. It has prevented legislation in Congress to 
restrict its uses of the mails. It has plundered the pockets 
and cursed the morals of the people of this nation. And now, 
when a ray of hope was about to dawn that this national 
scourge was about to end, we have the managers brazenly at- 
tempting to bribe the whole State of Louisiana in order to 
prolong its dishonest practices. 

It is currently reported that the managers have offered to 
give the city of New Orleans a public library building, to 
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cost not less than $100,000, and pay the debt of the State of 
Louisiana, amounting to over $12,000,000, in addition thereto, 
provided its charter be extended for a period of fifty years. 

Is it not about time for public sentiment to awaken and 
sweep this robber horde out of existence? At least, let the self- 
respect of this nation assert itself and prevent the continuation 
of this national nuisance and disgrace. 

The managers of this shameless, monstrous swindle not only 
are responsible for fostering crime and breeding poverty at 
home, but have furnished the means of supporting a large army 
of lazy, shiftless, dishonest, gambling pimps, who live off of the 
earnings of others spent for tickets in this heartless lottery. 

A moment’s reference to the character which the experience 
of all nations has given lotteries will be of interest just at this 
point. 

The historian declares that in England, as early as 1699, 
lotteries were denounced as “ cheats,” and their agents as “ pil- 
lagers of the people.” 

The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” says that in October, 1826, 
‘lotteries which had proved unaccountably prejudicial to public 
morals, by fostering among the people a propensity for gambling, 

. were put an end to by a Treasury minute in England.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States in May, 1880, de- 

clared as follows : — 


That lotteries are demoralizing in their effects, no matter how care- 
fully regulated, cannot, in the opinion of this court, be doubted. There 
is now scarcely a State in the Union where they are tolerated, and Con- 
gress has enacted a special statute the object of which is to close the 
mails against them. They are a species of gambling and wrong in 
their influence. They disturb the check and balances of a well-or- 
dered community. Society built on such foundation would, almost of 
necessity, bring forth a population of speculators and gamblers, living 
on the expectation of what chance might award them from the accu- 
mulations of others. 


Judge Catron of Tennessee, of whom it has been said, “ his 
opinions, delivered both from the Supreme Court of his State 
and from that of the nation, will ever be regarded as of highest 
in a most elaborate opinion, given in the great 


” 


authority, 
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case of the State of Tennessee against Smith & Lane, says 
concerning this method of securing property from others with- 
out returning a just and fair equivalent therefor: “The pre- 
sumption of law is, that every man has acquired his property 
honestly ; and it is the policy of every well-regulated govern- 
ment that he shall not be deprived of it without a fair equiv- 
alent.” 

After dwelling at length upon the different forms of gam- 
bling, and describing the utter demoralization flowing from such 
sources, he adds : — 


Lotteries are more extensive in their consequences, and at least 
equally pernicious with gaming at cards, in corrupting the morals, pros- 
trating the industrious and steady habits, and wasting the property, and 
that, too, of a credulous portion of the community, little inclined to 
gamble otherwise. . . . Lotteries are gambling, and odious gambling. 
To talk of honesty and fair dealing in such transactions would be 
worse than idle. 


“verywhere we find lotteries denounced as public nuisances, 
against public morals, and as void of honesty and fair dealing. 

It is an historic fact, that in all lands the managers of these 
institutions have almost invariably found it necessary to apolo- 
gize for their scheme by offering to the public a bribe to blind 
the eyes or dull the conscience for their mean and contempti- 
ble system of robbery. Often they attempt to secure absolu- 
tion from the church, or the commendation of the public, by 
offering to share their plunder with some laudable charity, or 
setting apart a portion for some public enterprise. This is true 
of this Louisiana monstrosity. It pays forty thousand dollars 
annually to the Charity Hospital of New Orleans. Its charter 
says it is for “educational and charitable purposes.” The 
$40,000 clause, however, is the only educational or charitable 
object mentioned ; the balance of the $28,000,000 per year goes 
to swell the bank account and arrogance of the managers. 

There is a preamble to this charter that few people know 
about. It is a philosophic curiosity. It says : — 

That, whereas many millions of dollars have been withdrawn from 
and lost to this State by the sale of Havana, Kentucky, and Madrid 
and other lottery tickets, policies, combinations, and devices, and frac- 
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tional parts thereof, it shall hereafter be unlawful to sell, offer, or 
expose for sale any of them, or any other lottery, or policy, or combi- 
nation ticket or tickets, devices, or certificates, or fractional parts 
thereof, except in such manner, and by such persons, their heirs, exec- 
utors, assigns, as shall be hereinafter authorized. 


Other persons having plundered the people of this State, 
they now form a plundering trust of their own. They then go 
on and state some of the objects of this dishonest trust, as fol- 
lows : — 


The protection of the State against the great losses heretofore 
incurred by sending large amounts of money to other States and for- 
eign countries for the purchase of lottery tickets and devices, thereby 
impoverishing our own people. 


How does the Louisiana lottery protect the citizens of this 
State from being impoverished? Is it any worse to be impover- 
ished by a man who sells tickets in Havana and Kentucky lot- 
teries than by one who sells Louisiana lottery tickets? The 
managers are the ones enriched in each instance, and the pur- 
chasers of their tickets are the ones impoverished in every 
instance. 

The Louisiana legislature, in the very first instance, branded 
this scheme as dishonest and a fraud. Other lotteries, accord- 
ing to the charter of this lottery, had plundered and impover- 
ished the people of this State. The pretense of its being for 
“educational and charitable purposes” is also a subterfuge and 
alie. The pretense of its being necessary for the Louisiana 
Lottery Company to sell $28,000,000 of lottery tickets a year, 
for “ educational and charitable purposes,” is the silliest and 
shallowest kind of a sham and delusion. The large increase 
in moneys received, under the present system of robbery, simply 
marks the heartless greed of the managers of this monstrous 
swindling device. 

One thing the people of this country may accept as a fore- 
gone conclusion, and that is, that the charter of this national 
scourge and public nuisance will be extended, if wholesale 
bribery, political intriguing, trickery, and taking advantage of 
credulous voters can secure it. 
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Now for an answer to our second question, as to what is 
needed. 

First. A quickened public conscience, and an aroused public 
sentiment. Laws are useless unless there is a healthy public 
sentiment demanding their enforcement. 

Second. Especial care should be taken in other States that 
existing laws be rigidly enforced. 

Third. The Act of Congress should be so amended as to 
include all advertisements, including newspapers, and making 
it a felony to send any letter, circular, advertisement, or ticket 
concerning a lottery through the mail, fixing a minimum penalty 
of not less than a year’s imprisonment for each offense. 

Fourth. Congress, under the head of “* Commerce between the 
States,” should prohibit the sending of any tickets or matters 
concerning the promoting, carrying on, or aiding, assisting, or 
abetting in the promoting or carrying on, of any lottery between 
the States. If Louisiana wants a public plunderer, a corruptor 
of public morals, a bid to dishonesty, a crime-breeder, a select 
company of a few heartless ex-rebels who are willing to live off 
of the bread and clothing of the poor, — who can, without a 
compunction of conscience, impoverish the poor, simple-minded, 
and credulous ones whom they deceive by their seductive adver- 
tisements, — let it have all these. But let it not be longer possi- 
ble, from lack of wholesome laws to the contrary, for this mon- 
strous imposition to be thrust upon the simple-minded and 
ignorant ones of other States by these grasping, heartless, and 
unscrupulous managers. Out upon such false pretenses to man- 
hood! These managers may have good clothes, fat wallets, a 
money-making machine, and a flood of gold constantly flowing 
into their coffers, but their consciences must be dead; their pity 
for the poor dried up, their hearts shrunken by this money 
press until all manly instincts are squeezed out, and their chiv- 
alry has been buried out of sight by their ill-gotten gains. Can 
the people at large afford to condense these large sums of money 
under the control of those who can brazenly offer to bribe an 
entire State? Have not these managers received enough money 
already to repay their efforts in the interests of “ educational 
and charitable purposes ?” 
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In 1873, General Benjamin F. Butler, then in Congress, 
introduced a bill in the House of Representatives to regulate 
the commerce between the States, in relation to the sending of 
obscene matter from one State to another. It was then main- 
tained that Congress had such power, and that such a law 
would be constitutional. If it is, would not the same principle 
apply to this public plunderer, especially as all the States but 
two have laws prohibiting lotteries ? 

One thing Congress can do, and Congressmen from every 
State in the Union should be instructed by their constituents 
to at once amend the laws relating to the mails as suggested 
herein, so as to prevent any department of government from 
becoming an agent to assist or abet this monstrous and infa- 
mous nineteenth century swindle. 

Let the press rise above the paltry subsidy offered by the 
lottery advertisement, and crush this millionaire robbery scheme. 

ANTHONY CoMsTOcK. 
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THE JESUITS’ ESTATES ACT IN CANADA. 


A crisis has been reached in the history of Canada. By 
Imperial Act, passed shortly after the conquest of Canada by 
the British, the Roman Catholic religion was practically estab- 
lished in what is now the Province of Quebec. The New Eng- 
land colonists pointed out at the time the grave consequences 
likely to ensue from the special privileges then granted to the 
French Roman Catholics, but the War of Independence was 
looming up and Britain wanted to propitiate the favor of the 
French Canadians. The grave consequences predicted have 
followed. The French have retained their language and cus- 
toms, and have multiplied with rare rapidity. They have more 
than doubled in number within the last thirty years, while the 
English element has barely held its own. The Church of Rome 
has maintained its supremacy in the Province, and used it po- 
litically to its own advantage. Political partyism in the other 
Provinces has made it possible for Quebee to hold the balance 
of power in the Dominion, and thus to secure special favors and 
privileges from successive administrations. It is safe to say 
that there is no country where the Church of Rome enjoys more 
undisputed sway, and none where it has amassed proportion- 
ately as great wealth. Its real estate is valued at over $50,- 
000,000, and its annual income from tithes, pew-rents, masses, 
ete., at about $8,000,000. The Province has thus become a 
special preserve of the Pope, in which Jesuits, outlawed in other 
lands, have found an asylum and a good base of operations. 

Under the French régime, prior to the conquest, the Jesuits 
were incorporated in Canada, and had acquired property in 
various ways, chiefly in trust for the education of the Indians 
and young Canadians, which is now valued at about $2,000,000. 
According to the terms of capitulation, and the subsequent 
Treaty of Paris in 1764, all religious communities in Canada 
were allowed to retain their properties and revenues, as far as 
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the laws of Great Britain would permit. But in 1765 it was 
decided, on appeal, by the highest legal authority in Britain, 
that the estates of the Jesuits in Canada were undoubtedly the 
property of the Crown. In 1786 this opinion was indorsed by 
the highest legal authority in Canada, on this among other 
grounds, that as the order was finally dissolved and suppressed 
in 1774, “the existence of a few members of the order in the 
Province could in no shape be considered as forming a body 
politic or corporate capable of any of the powers inherent in and 
enjoyed by communities.” 

The few surviving Jesuits then residing in Canada were how- 
ever liberally supported by royal grants till 1800, when the last 
survivor of the original Jesuits in Canada died, and their estates 
were formally taken possession of for the Crown by the sheriff 
of Quebec. Thus, for lack of any heir, real or apparent, these 
estates escheated to the Crown. In 1831 they were granted by 
Imperial Act to the Province of Canada, and in the same year 
the provincial legislature passed an Act requiring the revenues 
from these estates to be kept separate and applied to “ educa- 
tional purposes exclusively.” 

From time to time unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
have these revenues placed at the disposal of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church, which claimed that the property of the Jesuits at 
the time of their suppression should have reverted to it instead 
of to the Crown. But in 1873 a formal application was made 
to the legislature of Quebee on behalf of the Jesuits for in- 
demnification for the estates referred to, which was however 
refused. The Jesuits, though foiled in their purpose, were not 
diverted from it. They watched for and waited their opportu- 
nity. Their restoration to favor at Rome gave them increasing 
influence in a province so solidly and devotedly Roman Catholic 
as Quebec. The ambition of a clever and adventurous political 
leader gave them their long-looked-for opportunity. Political 
parties were so nearly balanced in the Province that the one 
securing the Jesuit influence was sure of a majority. But this 
influence was not to be had for nothing. The Jesuits must be 
incorporated, and indemnified for the estates of their predeces- 
sors which had escheated to the Crown more than a century ago. 
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It was a bold stroke, but the so-called Liberal government of 
Quebec, under the leadership of the Hon. Honoré Mercier, 
which with the help of the Jesuits secured a majority at the 
last provincial election, has done both these things. In 1887 
the Jesuits, under ban in the British empire since the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, were incorporated in Quebec, and the act 
assented to almost without protest; and on the 12th of July, 
1888, the Provincial Governor in Council assented to “an Act 
for the Settlement of the Jesuits’ Estates,” which had just been 
passed almost without opposition by the provincial legislature. 

This act appropriates $400,000 in recognition of an alleged 
“moral claim” on the part of the Roman Catholie Church and 
the so-called Society of Jesus, to certain properties that had 
been in possession of that society before its suppression in 1774 
and before the conquest of Canada by the British ; and deposits 
the money to the credit of the Pope of Rome, to be disposed of 
at his discretion. It also appropriates $60,000, the interest of 
which, only, may be expended annually for Protestant education, 
and that only with the approval of the Provincial Governor in 
Council; and grants to the Society of Jesus, in accordance with 
the suggestion of its procurator, the Common of Laprairie —a 
valuable government property near Montreal — in commemora- 
tion of a “concordat” between the provincial government and 
the Jesuit fathers, according to which they are to be “ always 
allowed in accordance with their deserts, and if they ask for it, 
to participate in the grants allowed for education, arts, coloni- 
zation,” ete., which opens a very wide door of access to the 
provincial treasury. 

According to the Canadian Constitution all provincial acts 
require the assert of the Governor-General in Council in ad- 
dition to that of the Provincial Governor before they become 
law. Any provincial measure may be vetoed or disallowed at 
any time within one year after its transmission to the Dominion 
government. The British North America Act, which is the 
Constitution of the Dominion, was passed shortly after the 
close of the late American war, and the political vcto was in- 
tended to remedy similar evils to those which led to that war. 
It was thought necessary for the protection of minorities in the 
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various provinces, and of the general interests of the country, 
and has been frequently exercised, though it must be admitted 
oftener for party than for national considerations. 

The Jesuits’ Estates Act came in due course to the Governor- 
General in Council for the royal assent, which could be refused 
only on the advice of his responsible ministers, of whom a large 
minority are Roman Catholics. It was not politically safe for 
the government to advise the disallowance of the act. When 
the government’s intention was announced, the question was 
raised in parliament, which was in session at the time. A mo- 
tion demanding “ disallowance” was lost by a vote of 188 to 15 ; 
government supporters, led by the Minister of Justice —a 
Roman Catholic — arguing that the act was not ultra vires of 
the provincial legislature, that the question was a purely fis- 
cal one, with which the Dominion government had no right to 
interfere, that the government had nothing to do with the con- 
stitution and history of the Jesuits, that the Jesuits’ estates 
were on the same footing as private property at the conquest, 
that in a matter within its control the provincial government 
can even revoke an act of imperial parliament, that the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the act was one for the courts 
and not for the government or parliament, that the Pope’s spir- 
itual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Quebec carries with it a 
certain temporal jurisdiction, that if disallowed the act would 
be reénacted again and again, with what consequences it would 
be impossible to predict, and that disallowance might precipi- 
tate a war of race and religion which would be the ruin of the 
country. Members of the Opposition (Liberal) who voted with 
the government supporters considered the question a purely 
provincial one, and professed to feel themselves bound, as the 
champions of provincial rights in several instances in which the 
veto had infringed the rights of the Provinces, to oppose the 
disallowance of this Act, though clearly recognizing and de- 
nouncing its many objectionable features. 

The small minority — only thirteen, composed about equally 
of members of both parties — argued ably for disallowance on 
the ground that the act was derogatory to the dignity and su- 
premacy of the Crown, as it was based on negotiations with the 
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Pope and valid only after his approval, that his permission had 
been sought to sell these estates, which had been in possession 
of the Crown for more than a century, and was granted only 
on condition that the funds from such sale should be kept as “a 
special deposit to be disposed of hereafter with the sanction of 
the Holy See,” that it recognized the incorporation in Quebec 
of a society under the ban of British law, that it recognized a 
claim rejected by imperial parliament in 1765, and by the leg- 
islature of Quebec in 1873, that it implied a charge of spolia- 
tion against the Crown for taking possession of these estates, 
that it endowed a society which has proved itself a pest wher- 
ever it has been tolerated, that it allowed the diversion of the 
whole proceeds of these estates from the educational fund of 
the Province to the ordinary revenue, that it wronged the Prot- 
estant minority of the Province, that it established a bad pre- 
cedent in recognizing a claim which is but part of a general and 
persistent policy of Ultramontane aggression, that while the 
interest only of the $60,000 offered for Protestant education — 
a sop to silence protest — can be used, and that only with the 
approval of the Provincial Governor in Council, $400,000 is 
placed at the absolute disposal of the Pope. Subsequently an 
attempt, of one of the minority, to offer a motion requesting the 
government to submit the Act to the Supreme Court for a de- 
cision as to its constitutionality was defeated by parliamentary 
technicalities which were thought to be unworthy of the gov- 
ernment. 

The subserviency of the government indorsed by parliament 
alarmed and aroused the slumbering Protestantism of the coun- 
try, and raised a storm of protest, especially in Ontario, where 
the Roman Catholics for years have held the balance of power 
and used it to secure special favors. Indignation meetings 
were held all over the country, at which strong resolutions of 
condemnation were passed. Church conferences, synods, and 
assemblies joined unanimously in the general protest. In 
Toronto, the capital of Ontario, a Citizens’ Committee was 
formed, which called and organized an Anti-Jesuit Convention 
for the Province, which was held in Toronto on the 11th and 
12th of June. Over 200 municipalities were represented by 
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nearly 1,000 delegates. The objectionable legislation was thor- 
oughly discussed. The conclusion was unanimous that the time 
had come when a stand must be made, not against the Jesuits’ 
Estates Act only, but against Romish aggression in general. 
The proceedings of the convention were characterized by a de- 
termination and enthusiasm, an absence of bigotry, intolerance, 
and partisanship, which augur well for the success of the agita- 
tion for equal rights. 

The resolutions adopted affirm the necessity of organization 
for the defense of civil and religious liberty against the ag- 
gression of Ultramontanism, emphatically condemn both the 
act incorporating the Jesuits and the Jesuits’ Estates Act, de- 
clare it essential to the peace and welfare of the country that 
the line between church and state should be clearly defined 
and strictly respected in all Dominion and provincial legisla- 
tion and administration, insist that English shall be the lan- 
guage of instruction in all public schools in Ontario, and that 
an Equal Rights Association for Ontario should be organized 
to give practical effect to the resolutions of the convention. 
The members of the convention pledged themselves to oppose 
the return to parliament of any candidate who will not pledge 
himself to support the principles of the convention. 

Immediately on the adjournment of the convention an Equal 
Rights Association for Ontario was organized, with a council 
of fifty representative men from various parts of the Province. 
The Rev. Dr. Caven, Principal of Knox College, Toronto, was 
chosen first president. Since the convention the organization 
has been widely extended throughout the Province, meetings 
have been held, and petitions for disallowance circulated and 
largely signed. On the 2d of August a deputation of sixty-five 
leading men of Ontario and Quebee waited on the Governor- 
General to present petitions for disallowance signed by about 
70,000 electors. The petitions set forth that the Act recog- 
nizes “a right on the part of the Pope to interfere in the admin- 
istration of the civil affairs of Canada, which is derogatory to 
the supremacy of the Queen,” that * it places $400,000 of pub- 
lic funds at the disposal of the Pope for ecclesiastical and see- 
tarian purposes,” that it in effect “ recognizes the right of the 
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Jesuits to make further demands, that the Jesuits have been 
expelled from nearly all Roman Catholic countries, and have 
been since the days of Queen Elizabeth an illegal association in 
the British realm, that the Act is one which affects the peace 
and welfare of the whole Dominion, and that there is good 
reason to believe that the majority of parliament, in voting 
against disallowance, did not represent the real views and wishes 
of their constituents.” The prayer of the petition was urged 
in an able and altogether admirable address by Principal Caven. 

The Governor-General declined to go behind the vote of par- 
liament by which the advice of his ministers was sustained, 
refused positively either to veto the act or exercise his preroga- 
tive of dissolving the parliament in order that the country 
might have an opportunity to pronounce upon the question, de- 
clared that there was no evidence that the Jesuits in the nine- 
teenth century or in Canada had not been as loyal citizens as 
any others, and announced that his government would not refer 
the question of the constitutionality of the Act to the Supreme 
Court, — so that the hope of its being set aside in that way is 
taken away, as there has no way been discovered by which the 
question of its constitutionality can be brought before the courts 
except by the Dominion or Quebee government. 

The 8th of August was the last day on which the Act could 
have been vetoed, so that it is now part of the Statutes of 
Canada, beyond the hope of repeal. The final refusal of 
the government to veto the Act has given a great impetus to 
the equal rights movement throughout the Dominion. An 
association for Quebec Province has been organized, with Dr. 
L. H. Davidson, Q. C., an eminent lawyer of Montreal, as 
president, and the agitation is extending to the other Provinces. 
One thing is now clear, that neither political party will advise 
the disallowance of legislation favorable to “the church” in 
Quebec, as neither party is independent of the Quebec vote and 
both bid for it. It is equally clear that the Governor-General 
is but the factotum of the government of the day, and in no 
practical sense the representative of the Crown. It is perhaps 
fortunate that disallowance was refused. The refusal both 


widens and strengthens the movement for equal rights. The 
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result should be that the aims and methods of Ultramontanism 
will be more closely looked into and better understood, and its 
movements more closely watched. In Ontario neither political 
party will venture to favor the Roman Catholics, as both have 
done in the past, and an attempt may even be made to secure 
an amendment of the constitution abolishing separate schools, 
which as long as they exist will help to perpetuate the evils now 
complained of. In Manitoba the local government has already 
informally declared for the revision of the Provincial Constitu- 
tion by abolishing the provisions for the use of the dual lan- 
guage (English and French) in the legislature and all official 
documents, and for separate schools, both of which were intro- 
duced into the original constitution of Manitoba in 1870 by 
Quebec influence. The French form only about twelve per 
cent. of the population of Manitoba, and it seems ridiculous that 
so small a percentage should be so specially favored, and another 
Quebec be created on the other side of Ontario. In Quebec the 
effect of the agitation has been to intensify the already pro- 
nounced French nationalism, and to evoke a distinct avowal of 

the aim to form here in Canada “a nation which shall perform 
~ on this continent the part which France so long played in 
Europe, and which she might still play if she would but return 
to the relation with the church ruptured by the Revolution of 
1789.” 

The Equal Rights Association has a stupendous task before it 
— the conversion of the present political parties, so that they will 
combine to refuse any further favors to Rome, and to secure the 
amendments of the constitution necessary to resist her persis- 
tent policy of aggression, not only in Quebec, but in the other 
Provinces as well, and notably in Ontario; or the creation of 
an Equal Rights party which shall make such amendments the 
first plank in its platform, and which shall hold the balance of 
power in the Dominion parliament. Its present policy is to 
purge both parties of all members of parliament who will not 
subscribe to its platform. In an election where both candidates 
will pledge themselves to its policy it will not interfere ; if only 
one will do so it will work for his election; if neither will do 
so it will put a third candidate in the field and elect him if 
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possible. Its work will not be finished till the last vestige of 
ecclesiastical privilege in the Dominion is swept away, and its 
return made impossible by some such provision in the consti- 
tution as the so-called Massachusetts amendment. 

The obstacles in the way of success are many and formidable, 
chief among which may be mentioned the solidarity of the 
French Roman Catholics which form more than one fourth of 
the population of the Dominion, their phenomenally rapid in- 
crease and the fact that wherever they go they carry with them 
their racial and political traditions, the great wealth of the 
Roman Catholic Church and her exceptional genius and expe- 
rience in political diplomacy, the hold that separate schools have 
in Ontario and Manitoba, the entire control of the education of 
the rising generation of electors in Quebec by the church, and 
the almost absolute bondage to party of the vast majority of 
Protestants. The only possible hope of success lies in the 
subordination of party to patriotism. As long as present par- 
ties strive for rule Rome will rule the country. It remains to 
be seen at the next general election, which may not be before 
1892, what the country thinks of the question. The fear is 
that before then public interest will subside, and attention be 
diverted by the party leaders and heelers to some far less im- 
portant issue. Many think the case has not. yet grown suffi- 
ciently desperate to determine the country on a remedy, and 
some even say that nothing will be done to find one till some 
overt act on the part of the French Canadians shows how much 
more loyal they are to the tiara and to the tricolor flag of 
France than to the crown and the union jack. 

The lessons of this latest aggressive movement of the Jesuits 
should not be lost upon Canada and other countries with rep- 
resentative forms of government. They have, with the con- 
summate craft for which they are notorious, transferred their 
intrigues from royal courts to the council chambers of govern- 
ments and the lobbies of parliaments and state legislatures, but 
divide and conquer is still, as ever, their winning motto. 


J. B. FRASER. 


Annan, Ontario. 








THE AMERICAN CIVIL SABBATH. 


AN ADDRESS AT LOS ANGELES, CAL., IN HAZARD’S PAVILION, BY REV. 
WILBUR F. CRAFTS, FIELD SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SABBATH 
UNION. 


CominG westward, I instructed myself as to the comparative size of East- 
ern and Western States by cutting up a railroad map. I found that to 
cover California required ten Atlantic States,—all of New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland. As the people of Cali- 
fornia, like other Western people, are so manifestly deficient in local pride, 
I suggest that this deficiency be corrected in the next generation by setting 
the children at this map exercise, feeding the little States of the Atlantic 
shore to this sea monster of the Pacific. 

California, no doubt, will some day equal those ten Eastern States in 
population and wealth, as well as in territory. Your marvelous climate 
alone would bring the population. On one of the recent August days, a 
lady in Oakland said to me that she had just made a trip to San Rafael to 
get warm. You can quickly find refuge from occasional heat at the seaside, 
or, by waiting a few hours, receive the cool sea air at eventide wherever you 
are in the State. You need, even in August and in your warmest valleys, 
an invention with clock attachment to lay an extra blanket on each sleeper 
at every stroke of the hour from bedtime till midnight. 

People of California, I greet you as citizens of one of the three mighties, 
in extent of territory, of the United States, — which three mighties are 
Texas, California, and Montana. We used to sing, “Uncle Sam is rich 
enough to give us alla farm.” California alone is rich enough to give a 
farm of twelve acres to every family of five in the land. If each man, 
woman, and child was set in the middle of his or her two acres and a third 
and the signal was given to sink down into the grass or brush, our whole 
population would suddenly disappear. 

Surely this State will have no lack of wealth. But it will not rise by 
booms. It is about as safe to rise by bombs. It is dangerous to have 
either of these in your hands when they “ go off.” Raising corner lots is 
not your best crop. Your soil is rich, not, only in precious metals, but in 
the gold of your peaches, your oranges, your wheat ; in the silver of your 
buckwheat and your olive-trees ; in the greenbacks of your corn and vines. 
An Easterner is in danger of mistaking your strawberries for red apples, 
your peaches for cantaloupes, and your fields of pumpkins for a meteoric 
shower of fallen planets. (Laughter and applause.) 

In the Metropolitan Museum at New York, California is symbolized by 
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a bare and lonely maiden. If I were a sculptor I would represent her more 
suitabiy, in variegated marble, —in a fountain group, to picture your mira- 
cles of irrigation, —as a majestic mother, of heroic figure, not bare, but 
richly clothed, a diadem of your native gold upon her head, her robe of the 
royal purple of your grapes, her corsage bouquet a sheaf of your golden 
wheat ; surrounded by a great household of sons and daughters. 

But extensive territory, numerous population, and immense wealth do not 
make a State great, only b/g, like Russia. Character is essential to great- 
ness in States as well as in individuals. California will never be one of the 
three greatest States, in the true sense of the word, until she is one of the 
three best. (Applause.) She must learn to yield not only gold, and grapes, 
and grain, but also, with equal abundance, honesty, morality, and charity ; 
and these can no more be produced without the Sabbath than your fruits 
without water. 

California is the only one of our States without acivil Sabbath. Not 
New Jersey, but California is the foreign land. The only other spot in the 
civilized world without a Sunday law is France. If you would not bea 
“Frenchy ” but an American commonwealth, and would draw for perma- 
nent residents the best American families, you must cast out the French 
Sunday and foster 


THE AMERICAN SABBATH. 


The American Sabbath Union, which I represent, stands for this Ameri- 
can Sabbath, —the golden mean between the Puritan Sabbath on the one 
extreme and the Continental Sunday on the other. The American Sabbath 
Union is a union of true Americans of all sections to sentinel the American 
Sabbath. By “true Americans” I mean Americans in spirit. There are 
real German-Americans, real Irish-Americans. In this sense the Irish im- 
migrant, who said he had concluded to take America for his native land, 
could have done so. On the other hand, some who were born Americans 
have apostatized by adopting the foreign saloon and its Siamese twin, the 
foreign holiday Sunday. Apart from all religious considerations, the true 
patriot should reject the Continental Sunday as the “ holiday of despotism.” 
So Hallam, the great philosopher of history, calls it, bidding us note that the 
despots of Europe have studiously cultivated a love of Sunday pastimes to 
keep the people quiet under political distresses ; that is, the holiday Sun- 
day, which is offered to us by Continentals as the very insignia of “ personal 
liberty,” is rather its substitute, the tinsel bauble which shrewd monarchs 
have given to the adult infants of the Continent in place of the ballot of 
freemen. There is no instance of a stable, long-continued popular govern- 
ment where the people have kept themselves in perpetual infaney by de- 
voting their God-given Rest Day to Sunday dissipation and its twin, Sunday 
toil, Who would be surprised to hear to-morrow that France, of the holi- 
day Sunday, had thrown away her republicanism as a spoiled child throws 
away atoy? The only ism a man needs to make him defend the American 
Sabbath is patriotism. Those who make the most frantic protest against 
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any change in the American Constitution are foremost in efforts to over- 
throw this chief American institution. American institutions are the very 
roots of the American Constitution, and the American Sabbath is the very 
tap-root of them all, supplying the people with the physical, mental, and 
moral vitality necessary to self-government. (Applause.) 

No paper that seeks to uproot the American Sabbath has a right to put 
the word ‘‘ American ” in its name. 

A few days ago there appeared in your streets this notice : “ Mass Meet- 
ing at Hazard’s Pavilion, Tuesday Evening, August 27. ‘The Principles 
of a Sunday Rest Law’ will be discussed at eight o’clock. Everybody, 
whether now opposed or in favor of such a law, should be there.” Many of 
you, who have heard all you care to hear from Seventh-day Adventists, were 
deceived into attending that meeting, supposing it was our long-expected 
meeting in behalf of such a law. Those who come to a properly an- 
nounced lecture of an opponent should hear him through, but many of you 
made a suitable protest against being tricked, by going out as soon as you 
discovered that your attendance had been obtained under false pretenses. 
That trick is a fair sample of the Seventh-day Adventist plan of campaign. 
They beguile people to attend a series of “ Bible readings,” and only grad- 
ually and slyly reveal their purpose, which is not so much the conversion of 
sinners as the perversion of saints. They go from door to door offering for 
sale “a book on the Sabbath ” or on history, giving no clew that in both 
cases it is in defense of the Jewish Sabbath. They circulate a petition 
which gives no hint that it is in the interest of the Saturday Sabbach, but is 
urged as a preventive of a union of church and state and other religious 
legislation, and so secures the signatures even of Methodists and Presbyte- 
rians, but is presented at Washington as chiefly against the civil Sabbath, 
to which many of its signers are earnestly devoted. While other denomina- 
tions call their publishing houses by such names as “ Methodist Book Con- 
cern,” “Presbyterian Board of Publication,” the Seventh-day Adventists 
conceal their flag by giving their publication house two aliases, namely, 
“Pacific Press Publication Company ” and “ International Tract Society.” 
Instead of giving their chief paper its real name and banner, namely The 
Advent Sentinel for the Defense of Adventism and the Jewish Sabbath, 
they disguise it under the name of “ The American Sentinel, devoted to the 
defense of American institutions.” You will not be surprised to know that 
this paper, which starts out with a false flag in its very name, judged by 
an issue taken at random, averages seven mistakes per foot square. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The so-called “ American Sentinel’’ is as surely un-American as the Ger- 
man “Sentinel” of the liquor traffic, with which it stood in opposition to 
our American Civil Sabbath at the Senate Committee’s hearing in Wash- 
ington, and with which it opposes even Sunday closing of saloons, except 
in prohibition towns that close on all days. In the name of a Christian 
church, this Jewish “Sentinel” of the Saturday Sabbath echoes the very 
arguments of Ingersoll’s “Secular Union,” whose representative fought on 
the same side at that same hearing. 
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The revived American spirit should refuse, as the worst of immigrants, 
the Continental Sunday, and hold to the American Sabbath as the very 
heart of Americanism. 


SABBATH LAWS ARE NOT RELIGIOUS LEGISLATION. 


The right arm of the American Sabbath Union is the promotion of the 
religious Sabbath ; its left arm, the preservation of the American civil 
Sabbath. These two things— the Christian Sabbath on the one hand, and 
the American Sabbath on the other —are as distinct as my two arms, that 
resemble and codperate, and yet are by no means the same. ‘This distine- 
tion is itself an answer to most of the objections to Sabbath laws, which 
rest chiefly on the false assumption that they are enforcements of a duty to 
God, punishments of a sin against God. We make no dissent from the in- 
ference that Christ’s words, “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s,” mean that Christians are thus for- 
bidden by their Master to enforce by civil law anything that is only a duty 
to God, or to punish by civil law anything that is only a sin against God. It 
admitted, however, by our opponents that it is the province of civil law to 
enforce man’s duties to man, and especially to punish crime against man. 
It is exactly on this ground that Sabbath laws forbid Sunday work and 
Sunday dissipation, namely, as crimes against man. It is grand larceny to 
take away the weekly rest day. Ceaseless toil is slow murder. 

Sunday laws are not “religious legislation’? because they come from the 
Bible any more than the laws against adultery, which are as distinctly a 
part of Biblical morality, in distinction from heathen morality, as Sabbath 
laws. Both the Bible and the codes of the most advanced governments for- 
bid murder, theft, adultery, false witness, and Sabbath work. Religion 
renders to God the things that are God’s by forbidding these things chiefly 
as sins against God ; Government renders to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s by forbidding them as crimes against man. 

Put, then, into the religious Sabbath as its water-mark the word “sin,” 
relating to wrongs done to God, and into the civil Sabbath as its water- 
mark the word “crime,” referring to wrongs done to man. 

There are many who believe that the State is accountable to God, as well 
as the individual, and should forbid itself to sin, and may therefore forbid 
Sabbath-breaking on higher grounds than the wrong it brings to man, but 
there are grounds enough that are purely human to justify him who holds 
the most secular theory of government in defending the civil Sabbath. 

In other countries, where church and state are mixed, and in our own 
country in other days, the ground of Sabbath laws has not always been 
clearly perceived ; but in recent years, legislation on this subject has been 
based, not on God’s will, but — to use a constitutional term — on “ the gen- 
eral welfare.” 

A homely illustration or two will make this point clear. A shrewd Iowa 
farmer put up in his melon patch this sign : “ Boys, do not touch these mel- 
ons, for they are green and God sees you.’’ The church exhorts men against 
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Sunday work and Sunday dissipation because God sees and will punish ; but 
the State forbids these things only because they are unhealthy to the body 
politic, as well as to the individual, physically, mentally, morally, and politi- 
eally. A college president, having discovered two sophomores hazing, 
called them into his presence while his wrath was warm, and said: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, such conduct is displeasing to God, and what’s more, I won’t stand 
wt.” The church says of Sabbath desecration : Such conduct is displeasing 
to God ; but the state says of Sunday work : What is more to us, charged 
to protect, not divine but human rights, we won’t stand it, — the perpetual 
treadmill of toil, labor without leisure. (Applause.) 

The most active opponent of Sabbath laws says incessantly, as if it were 
a self-evident and incontrovertible axiom: “The state can never properly 
legislate in relation to anything in the first four commandments of the Dec- 
alogue.” The chief plank in the Seventh-day Adventist platform rests on 
the assumption that the first of the two Stone Tables included the first four 
commandments. This foundation is a sand heap. No one knows where 
the first table ends, but the full pause nearest to the middle of the Com- 
mandments is after the words, “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy.” This is also the natural point of division on the basis of the struc- 
ture of thought. If the plan of God, as is natural to suppose, was to put 
the commands that relate chiefly to man’s duties to God on the first table, 
the point where it must have ended is with that sentence about keeping 
holy the religious Sabbath. The remainder of the Fourth Commandment 
was given, as Moses says to each employer, “That thy man servant and 
thy maid servant may rest as well as thou.” That part of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is as much a civil affair as the succeeding laws about home, and 
property, and life, and purity, and reputation, and so belongs among the 
Commandments that relate to man’s duties to man. The Fourth Com- 
mandment is the transition Commandment that connects our duties to God 
with our duties to man; very appropriately so, for, as one has said, it is a 
Commandment the keeping of which leads to the keeping of all the others, 
the breaking of which leads to the breaking of all the others. 

Professor A. T. Jones, the leader of the Seventh-day Adventists, in his 
address at the Sunday rest hearing in Washington, after denying the right 
of government to legislate about anything in the first four commandments, 
admitted enough to justify the civil Sabbath. He said (italics ours): “If 
in the exercise of his religious convictions, under the first four command- 
ments, he invades the rights of his neighbor, then the civil government says 
that is unlawful. Why? Because it is irreligious, or because it is im- 
moral? Not at all; but because it is uncivil, and for that reason only.” 


SABBATH LAWS ARE CONSTITUTIONAL. 


The Supreme Courts of the twenty-five States in which the matter has 
been tested have so declared. This is one of the rare instances in which 
the final decisions in all the highest courts are all on one side. The law- 
yer’s chief labor, in most cases, is to prove that the ten decisions on his 
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client’s side weigh more than the dozen decisions on the other side. When 
twenty-five Supreme Courts are on one side, ona purely legal matter, 
namely, the harmony of one legal document, called a Sunday Law, with an- 
other, called the Constitution, he who has only his ipse dizit on the other 
side certainly has a very weak case. 

It is well to recall the grounds upon which these decisions have been 
based. The objectors always quote the first amendment of the United 
States Constitution, that prohibits Congress to make “an establishment of 
religion.” The word “establishment” is a historic word of no doubtful 
interpretation. When it was written into the Constitution, there was in the 
Old World, as there is to-day, the custom of selecting a single religion or 
a single sect, and supporting it by the state, which also appoints its officers. 
A Sabbath law in order to come under this prohibition would need to re- 
quire the building of churches by taxation, the state support of ministers 
of religion, and their political appointment, which no advocate of Sunday 
legislation proposes or desires. 

I have shown that the reference to “an establishment of religion ” in the 
first amendment to the Constitution has no application whatever to the 
American Sabbath ; but the latter part of this amendment, which requires 
that Congress shall make no laws prohibiting the free exercise of religion, 
does have a bearing upon the case in hand. When Congress ordered Sun- 
day work in the mail service, it broke this constitutional provision, for it 
made it impossible, by this irreligious test, for millions devoted to the church 
and unwilling to give up its services, and conscientious about doing need- 
less Sunday work, to hold positions in this largest department of public 
service. The most conscientious men, who are best adapted to handle the 
wealth of the people by mail, are thus distinctly excluded from the post- 
offices of the country, —a very serious interference with the “ free exercise 
of religion.” The petition against Sunday mails is, therefore, not a re- 
quest that Congress will do something for religion, but that it will cease to 
do something against religion. The present status is not neutrality, but 
hostility. We do not believe in state and church, but neither do we believe 
in state against church. Our petition asks Congress to desist from break- 
ing the Constitution. (Applause.) 

But the best answer to the objection, that the American civil Sabbath 
is an unconstitutional institution, is the United States Constitution itself, 
which already contains a Sunday law. The only objection to it is, that it is 
an un-American monopoly, “ special legislation ” for the benefit of one man. 
In the first article, seventh section, it is provided that the President shall 
have ten days (Sundays excepted) in which to consider a bill sent to him 
by Congress, before it can become a law without his signature. Here is a 
distinct provision for the protection of the President in his right to the day 
of rest and in his rights of conscience. That parenthesis ‘‘ (Sundays ex- 
cepted) ” is an acorn which millions of petitioners desire should be allowed 
to grow into the wide-spreading oak of a Congressional “ Sunday rest law,” 
under whose shadow, with the President, the lowliest servants of the gov- 
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ernment in the mail and military service, and all others who are ander the 
jurisdiction of Congress, may also enjoy the day of rest. (Applause.) 

The theory that the present “Sunday Rest Movement” is only a scheme 
to unite church and state encounters the difficulty that the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and the Knights of Labor, in their international con- 
ventions of 1888, approved it ; but this difficulty is summarily disposed of 
by our opponents with the hysterical statement that these bodies only in- 
dorsed our petition because I ‘pleaded with them.” The fact is that I 
began my first address to a labor organization, the Central Labor Union of 
New York city, by reading the action against Sunday work which the 
Buffalo Labor Union had taken on its own motion ; and so my key-note at 
the Brotherhood Convention was the bitter ery of four hundred and fifty 
engineers of the Vanderbilt roads for a Sabbath of rest, written by them- 
selves years before I undertook Sabbath reform ; in fact, that flaming ap- 
peal was the torch at which I lighted the red lantern I have since been 
swinging in front of Sunday trains. (Applause.) 


SABBATH LAWS ARE CONSISTENT WITH LIBERTY. 


When Cambyses invaded Egypt, knowing that they worshiped cats, he 
had each soldier in the front rank of his army take in his left hand, in the 
place of a shield, a sacred cat. The Egyptians dared not strike lest they 
should kill a god, and so the invaders conquered them without a blow. The 
first part of that history is repeating itself in our land. (God forbid, patri- 
ots forbid, that the last part of it should be repeated.) We are being in- 
vaded by an army of Continentals who desire to break down our institu- 
tions in the interests of their lusts, and who march in upon us with our 
sacred word “ liberty ”’ as their shield. 

It is a picture worthy of a comic almanac, these unwashed refugees from 
despotism, who never saw liberty in their lives, and wouldn’t know it if 
they saw it, offering themselves as teachers of liberty to Americans. As 
usual, in such cases, we ask these professors of liberty, “ Where did you 
graduate ? Who was your teacher?” They answer, “ Bismarck.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) Now we understand what they mean by ‘personal 
liberty,” the liberty of Bismarck, the liberty of that one person to do what 
he likes, regardless of the rights of all below him. The reversed “ Bis- 
marcks”’ who come to this country believe, each of them, in the “ personal 
liberty ’’ of one person to do what he likes, regardless of the rights of all 
above him. We do not believe in any such “ personal liberty ” but in popu- 
lar liberty, the liberty of the whole people, and the liberty of the person 
only so far as it is consistent with the liberties of the populace. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The circle is a symbol, not of eternity only, but also of ‘‘ personal lib- 
erty.” “Personal liberty’ is the space within an ample circle, smoothly 


bounded on all sides by the rights and liberties of others. 
The principle that underlies all civil laws, the relation of liberty and 
law, was well expressed in the card which hung on the steps of a certain 
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city hall: “ Gentlemen will not and others must not loaf on these steps.” In 
a republic, law is the proclamation of what gentlemen “ will not” and 
others “must not’’ do. Sabbath laws proclaim that gentlemen will not 
and others must not deprive the toilers of their natural right to the weekly 
rest day, either to gratify their greed or lust, or even for amusement. 

In many places it has happened that the barbers have circulated among 
themselves a signed agreement for Sunday closing, knowing that Sunday 
work, like swearing, is serving Satan without pay ; that the same profit is 
made by the barbers of a town or city when they work six days as when 
they work seven. One barber refuses to sign, and so all the others think 
they must keep up their Sunday work, lest some shiftless customer, on a 
cold or rainy Saturday, may not come to his usual barber, because he knows 
that another will be open on the morrow. So the liberty of one man or a 
few becomes the Sunday slavery of a whole trade. In sucha case law 
comes in, and, by “Sunday closing ” of all the barber shops, proclaims what 
all sensible barbers will do, and the one foolish barber must do, for his own 
good and the good of others. (Applause.) 

It is sometimes said by opponents of Sabbath laws that “ government has 
no right to dictate how a man shall spend the day.” But at quarantine 
government proves its right to dictate how a man shall spend a fortnight, 
when the general good requires it. 

Sabbath laws are consistent with liberty, in part, because they are health 
laws ; in part, also, beeause they are laws for the prevention of crime. In 
Ireland, partial “Sunday closing” of saloons cut down the Sunday arrests 
fifty-one per cent. In Scotland, more complete “Sunday closing’’ cut 
down the Sunday arrests seven eighths, and the total consumption of liquors 
one fourth, proving Sunday closing one fourth prohibition, a quarter loaf 
of unpoisoned bread which prohibitionists should join with less radical men 
in giving to communities not yet ready for complete prohibition, as an ap- 
petizing sample. When saloons were open on Sunday in Cincinnati, I am 
told, the city prosecutor said that one third of all the crimes of that city 
were Sunday crimes. When its saloons are closed on Sunday, even “ Muri- 
atic Halstead” admits that on that day the police have almost nothing to 
do. (Applause.) Sabbath laws are therefore consistent with liberty in 
the same way as other less effective laws for the prevention of crime. 

These are our answers to the “ Personal Liberty Leagues,” and to those 
who are victims of their sophistries. 

The case is more difficult when the cry of “religious liberty” is raised 
by an entirely different class, by good citizens who religiously and regularly 
observe the Saturday Sabbath. The apostate Jew, who does not keep that 
Sabbath, but pleads his neglected religion when arrested for opening his 
shop on the American Sabbath, should have no consideration from either 
Gentiles or genuine Jews. His case is precisely like that of any other 
heathen who cares for neither the laws of God nor those of man. But 
those who regularly and religiously observe the Saturday Sabbath, by ab- 
staining from labor and business, deserve the kindly and generous treat- 
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ment they have received, with few exceptions, in the laws, and still more in 
the customs, of the States. 

In the State of Arkansas, at one time, the exception in favor of Seventh- 
day people having been taken advantage of by disreputable Jews to open 
saloons on the Sabbath, the exception was too hastily repealed. The fact 
that almost all the instances of alleged persecution of Seventh-day people 
are brought from that one State, and that one period, shows how generously 
these people have been dealt with in other times and places. They are 
usually permitted to do any work on the first day of the week, except such 
as would destroy the general rest. They have not always reciprocated this 
generosity, but rather, in many cases, have adopted the dangerous anarchis- 
tic principle of keeping only the laws that suit them ; but this should not 
abate our effort to make our Sabbath laws as favorable as possible to the 
minority. 

They agree with us that man has a natural right to rest one day in seven. 
It is only in the exigencies of debate that they argue that a man should 
work seven days for a week’s wages. We go astep farther, and hold that 
in this age of corporations and of competition, employees cannot be secure 
in the enjoyment of this natural right to a day of rest unless the state pro- 
tects it. Louisiana for many years had ever-increasing Sunday dissipation 
and Sunday toil because there was no Sabbath law, as the Seventh-day peo- 
ple desire should be the case everywhere. In 1886 the people of Louisiana 
gave up the Seventh-day Adventist plan of the lawless Sunday, which had 
been weighed and found wanting. Let California do likewise. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Sabbattie Eden of the workingmen can only be protected by the an- 
gel of law, as one has said, standing at the gate with flaming sword, to keep 
back the spoiler. The state has nothing to do with the arguments for and 
against ‘‘the change of day,” —only with the wish of the majority, harmo- 
nized to the rights of the minority. But I may turn aside to say that in 
the Fourth Commandment, to which both parties appeal, there is no seventh 
day of the week, but only a seventh day after six of work. This is a 
great constitutional provision. The Saturday Sabbath of the Jews and the 
Lord’s day Sabbath of Christians are only by-laws. The Fourth Command- 
ment can be obeyed by keeping either day, but society cannot wisely en- 
courage or protect more than one of them. 

With sweet reasonableness we should try to show these Seventh-day peo- 
ple the mistake of their literalness with reference to the seventh day of the 
week. Chaplain Crawford of the United States Navy recently told me of 
a voyage to Samoa, during which the ship on which he was serving crossed 
the “ Sunday line,” 180°, and as usual corrected its reckoning by adding a 
day. If he had been going the other way he would have lost a day. Ar- 
riving at Samoa he found that the missionaries, in their zeal for Christian 
work, had forgotten to make this change when they crossed the line, years 
before, and so were keeping the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s day, on what 
was Saturday on shipboard. He preached for them on their Sabbath, and 
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they came on shipboard to hear him again on his Sabbath ; and so for three 
weeks, during which time, between the ship and the shore, they had two 
Christmas days, two New Year’s days, and six Sundays. (Laughter and 
applause.) As the Jews, Seventh-day Adventists, and Seventh-day Bap- 
tists form together but seven tenths of one per cent. of the population, it 
might be well to stop their opposition to our American civil Sabbath laws 
by sending the rabbis and pastors of these literalists to Samoa by the route 
that would make their Saturday coincide with our Sabbath, as they would 
surely refuse to throw away any day in their literal devotion to rigid suc- 
cession, and then they could be celebrating the feast of creation on what 
they would call the seventh day of the week, on the same general rest day 
that we should consider a feast both of creation and redemption, and call 
the first day of the week. 

The proposed Congressional “Sunday rest law,” at the utmost, would 
not affect more than one thousand of these Seventh-day people, as they can- 
not be in the mail or military service or in interstate commerce and yet keep 
Saturday, and the further jurisdiction of the law is only in the District of 
Columbia and the Tezritories, in which very few of them reside. 

There is a question of conscience involved in this matter. It is the ques- 
tion of two millions of people, as many as were delivered from the despot- 
ism of King George by the Revolution, who are now in a more serious 
bondage, the Sunday slavery to King Greed, working on the Sabbath with 
uneasy consciences. At Yorktown, in the very shadow of the monument 
that celebrates the close of the Revolution, I asked a colored man who was 
in charge of the adjoining farm, pointing to a hole in a chimney, evidently 
made by grape or canister: “ Was that done in this last war or in the Rev- 
olution?” He answered, “I don’t know ; how long ago was the resolu- 
tion ?’’ There was a good deal of resolution in the Revolution, otherwise 
the barefooted soldiers of Valley Forge would never have trod in triumph 
the fields of Yorktown. Victory came not by such good resolutions as are 
made on New Year’s Day and in religious conventions. It was resolution 
without the “s” that delivered those two millions from King George, and 
like RESOLUTION will deliver the two millions who are in the worse bondage 
of Sabbathless toil to-day. (Applause.) 

















ROBERT ELSMERE’S SUCCESSOR. 
CURFEW JESSELL: THE HISTORY OF A SOUL. 
BY DR. JOSEPH PARKER, CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


CurFew had material enough for dreaming that night, and not a thread of 
it was lost, though the dream-spirit did not put the threads very skillfully 
together or work out a pattern which could be described in terms of art. 
Dulsbury, blindness, flight from home, a tempter assailing the ear with 
honied words, a woman ragged and bruised, flying through the rough wind 
in search of some kindly refuge ; plunging rivers, steep hills, a funeral 
shadow darkening the sky of summer ; a deserted father, —all these mixed 
themselves in completest confusion, and yet so vividly that Curfew had not 
doubt of the reality of the whole action. It seemed when he awoke that 
no mere commonplace could satisfy the mood which the dream had created. 
Only some startling revelation could preserve the fitness of things or save 
him from an anti-climax. 


Did Miss Fairfield know what she had promised when she fixed ten o’clock 
for the interview with Miss Miller? In words she had promised that the 
interview might mark a new period in Miss Miller’s life. It was time that 
some such period should open, for Miss Miller had long been suffering from 
an internal disease surgically regarded as incurable, which might possibly 
linger a long while, or might at almost any moment succumb to the cure of 
all-quieting death. No one had ever heard Miss Miller complain. No en- 
gagement relating to rescue work had been allowed to lapse on account of 
her personal suffering. A new and tender expression investing her face 
with a kind of sacredness was one outcome of her continual pain. All 
her fellow-workers were conscious that some action was taking place which 
farther and farther separated Miss Miller from them, but in no wise 
diminished her sisterly love. The distance between them was of that in- 
tensely spiritual kind which mysteriously brought her nearer to them than 
ever she had been before, for she knew them better, saw more deeply into 
their experience, and touched all the line of their want and hope and peni- 
tence with a finer delicacy. In spiritual ministry Miss Miller was an angel 
in the house, the very sight of whom made the day longer and the work lighter. 
Yet the consuming disease was her own grim but fascinating secret ; a kind 
of blessing ; a sorrow that seemed to be working out for her that tribute 
which ought to be paid to avenging conscience and to tormenting memory. 
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Every pang brought with it some sustaining suggestion; she was paying 
something ; she was making up a loss to her father; she was piecing 
together some garment she had torn ; somehow she was making up lost 
ground, — she could not tell just what it was, yet a feeling came with all 
the pain which turned the pain into a holy and acceptable visitation, and 
made her joyously solemn as if in the very presence of God. 


Midnight was scarcely past when Mr. Young, a neighboring doctor, was 
called in to see Miss Miller. He knew the case too well to make many 
inquiries. It was evident to him that the secret battle was nearly over, and 
that no one was so sure of victory as the sufferer herself. 

“‘ Doctor,” said she, “the meeting cannot be long put off.” 

The doctor thought the patient’s mind was wandering a little, and that as 
usual she was thinking of her work among the poor and the ignorant. 

“¢ Pray do not think of meetings now,” said he, in that kind tone which 
made him a favorite in the sick-chambers of the poor. “ By and by we may 
think of meetings, but just now we must see if we can make you well.” 

“T shall be well to-night.” 

“T hope so,” the doctor replied, “but we must not hasten matters. Be 
quite still, for if you make any exertion you will weaken yourself and in- 
crease your pain.” 

“ But the meeting will take place this very night.” 

“‘ Very likely,” said the doctor, ‘* but you must not be there.” 

“Then the meeting cannot take place,” she replied. 

“So much the better,” the doctor answered, “it can easily be held some 
other time.” 

“¢ Ah, doctor,” said the sweet sufferer, “ you think my mind is wandering ; 
Isee you do. You are always kind, and you do not want to pain me, so you 
try to put me off with promises that the meeting will take place by and by. 
For all you have done I thank you. No one could have been gentler. You 
have been my friend and helper. The dear Lord sent you to me in my pain 
and weakness, and He will repay you more than I can. Doctor, to-night I 
will meet my father. I want tomeet him. I long to see him.” 

‘‘ Has he been sent for? ”’ the doctor tenderly inquired. 

“ Ah, doctor, doctor,” was the reply, “ you do not know my story. My 
blind father died — died of a broken heart —I myself put the dagger into 
that poor heart. He is with the dear Lord in heaven, and in heaven I will 
meet him to-night.” After a pause she continued: “He will not reproach 
me. He knows all. He knows now that there may be hallucination where 
there is no sin. Doetor, what a life is this! How it contradicts itself ! 
What fools we are in our very wisdom! But Iam tired. I never felt so 
tired before. I must sleep.” 


And Curfew, as I have said, was also slumbering and dreaming, and see- 
ing a thousand miracles in the haze of sleep. He saw a white figure ascend- 
ing into the starry sky, and heard as it were the voice of singing in the still 
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night. He saw a clerical figure shadowed on the wall of an old church, and 
the attitude was that of a man in prayer. He saw a woman’s face, of gen- 
tleness ineffable, and on it was written, as if in cloud, the letters of his own 
name. All his life passed before him in dim outline, down to the last inter- 
view with Miss Fairfield, and as it passed it left no gloom or sadness behind 
it. When he awoke, Curfew expected to keep his dream, examine it, and 
enter more fully into its subtle joy. But the dream receded — paled — 
vanished, and became an incoherent memory. 

When the dream withdrew, the fact of the appointment with Miss Fair- 
field became more fully realized. The meeting was to be at ten o’clock, 
but Curfew was in the vicinity of the house at half past nine. He would 
not show undue haste, as if mere curiosity had overpowered him, so he 
walked at a short distance from the house but quite within view of it. 
He took little notice of the men who were going in and coming out, suppos- 
ing that in such an institution there must be work of all kinds to do. Itisa 
quarter to ten now, and still the window blinds are down. While Curfew 
wondered, and again looked at his wateh to assure himself that he was right 
as to the time, a hand was laid upon his shoulder. 

“Mr. Bell!” he exclaimed. 

“ Undoubtedly,” was the reply; “the very same and no other. I ran up to 
London yesterday afternoon, and it occurred to me that somehow we might 
meet here or hereabouts, and right glad I am to be in such company. What 
is the plan?” 

“T have an appointment with Miss Fairfield at ten o’clock,” said Curfew. 

“Good. What impression has she made upon you ?” 

“The best in the world. I never met such a woman—such a young 
woman — before. But somehow her look pains me, because she seems to 
be suffering so much pain herself. She did not tell me a word about her 
suffering, but I saw it in her face and heard it in her voice.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Bell, “I will go in with you.” 

“She recalled you perfectly,” said Curfew, “and I judge from her man- 
ner that your going with me will not be disagreeable.” 

“You thought so from her manner ?” Mr. Bell eagerly inquired. 

“Yes. There is only one difficulty,” Curfew continued: “‘ my appointment 
does not refer so much to Miss Fairfield as to a young woman under her 
care, a young woman known here as Miss Miller, who came from Dulsbury 
and got into some sort of trouble and is now all right again. How would it 
be for you to walk about here until I see how things are likely to go, then I 
ean call you in and Miss Fairfield may talk to you, while I talk to Miss 
Miller?” 

“ Perhaps that would be best. So be it. You will find me at the corner 
window yonder. It wants but a minute of ten.”’ 

Before ten struck, Curfew had rung the bell. The door was opened by a 
young girl whose eyes were red with tears. 

“ Miss Fairfield at home ?” Curfew cheerfully inquired. 

The girl was silent. 
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“T have an appointment with Miss Fairfield at ten o’clock,’’ Curfew con- 
tinued. “ Please tell her that I am here to keep it.” 

In a tone of wonderful tenderness the girl simply answered: “ Miss Fair- 
field died at two o’clock this morning.” 

“Can I see Miss Miller?” Curfew inquired, with something of almost 
reverence in his tone. 

“Who?” 

“ Miss Miller.” 

“There is no such person in the house.” 

“Does she never come to the house?” 

“No, sir.” 

“I expected to meet her here this morning, at ten o’clock.” 


Curfew turned away from the door, bitterly saying to himself, “ Fooled 
again. This comes of your fine institutions ; I won’t say a word to Mr. 
Bell about it. There must be some mistake, for how could a dying woman 
be playing a trick upon me? No, that woman could never deceive me ; 
truth was written all over her face. I suppose the secret, whatever it was, 
is dead with her.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Waar inward battle Mr. Bell had to fight no one knew but himself. He 
made no attempt to conceal his sighing, though he did not seek the relief of 
articulate expression. When Curfew and he hurried away from the door, 
Curfew had no idea as to the direction in which they were walking. In a 
few minutes they stood opposite a public house, and Mr. Bell looked as if 
he had decided to go in. 

“ Not in here, surely,” said Curfew, 

“No, no,” was the hurried reply, “you do not understand ; this den is 
called the Bull and Dog, and it was in a hayloft belonging to this place that 
she was first heard of by our set. I want to see that hayloft. I want to 
live in it. We are now close upon holy ground.” 

How much further Mr. Bell would have said in the same direction we can- 
not tell, for his speech was interrupted by the sight of a friend. 

“ Hoxton!” he exclaimed, “ you out so early ? Let me thank you for 
what you gave us last night. I could follow that parable very closely. It 
was full of human life.” 

Curfew stared. This was the preacher whom he had heard, but he had 
no idea that Mr. Bell was a fellow-listener. 

“Yes,” said Hoxton, in a voice which Curfew immediately identified, 
‘ that sort of life is not uncommon down here. But explain your presence, 
my friend.” 

“We have been — let me introduce my friend Jessell — downto call upon 
Miss Fairfield, and we have just been told she is dead.” 

‘“‘So I have been told,” said Hoxton; “so we may as well all be dead in 
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this locality. A wonderful woman. An Israelite indeed. Do you know 
where I got my parable ? I got it from her. Not the words, of course, but 
the idea, the whole thought of sin and shame and fear and hope. I fancy 
if we knew all we should find a good deal of herself in that parable. Bell, 
you looked quite blanched ; come round to the vicarage and rest awhile.” 

“Thanks. Not now. I must get back to work. Is it long since you 
saw Miss Fairfield ?” 

‘Not a week since. I used to make opportunities for seeing her. I 
assure you an interview with Miss Fairfield was a means of grace, on account 
of her spiritual feeling and spiritual insight. Until I knew her way of look- 
ing at life and thinking about God, I did not know what Christ had done 
for the world. Where other people puzzled themselves with long words 
and hard propositions, Miss Fairfield seemed to go straight into the very 
innermost sanctuary of truth, and bring back light and strength and peace.”’ 

* Will you do me a favor, Hoxton ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Bell, “take this money, spend it on the loveliest wreath 
you can buy, and ask the people to lay it” — Bell stopped — “to lay it on 
her heart.” 


Mr. Bell and Curfew had an almost silent journey into the country. 
Nothing would satisfy Mr. Bell but that Curfew must go with him for the 
night at least to Buttersfield. He had much to say, and wanted to say it at 
his leisure. Curfew was nothing loath, for he loved Mr. Bell as a traveler 
might love a guide who had shown him safe footprints in a wilderness. 

“ All this,”’ said Curfew, “has done me good.” 

“ All what, my boy ?” 

“ All this suffering and shame and experience of many kinds. I am a 
new man, and_I see all things in anew light. I have played the fool. When 
I think of all the rude things I have said, and all the vanities I have culti- 
vated, and all the silly people I have encouraged, I burn with shame. I 
wish I could rub out nearly all my yesterdays.” 

Mr. Bell let him talk freely, for his own heart was weary and ill at ease. 

“What I once thought mysterious I now see to be simple. I never 
approached religious mysteries in a right way. I thought they were to be 
conquered by the intellect, now I see they are to be illuminated by the heart. 
God promises everything to purity, and nothing to genius. He confides his 
secret to the weak, and tells his counsel to them who fear him.” 

“ Quite right, my boy.” 

“ Then again I went to the Bible for the wrong things, — for history, sci- 
ence, philosophy, and everything but the right thing.” 

“¢ What is the right thing, Curfew ?” 

“Christ,’’ was the instant reply. “I put to myself such questions as, What 
does this Book want me to be and todo? What kind of help does this Book 
offer me? And after I got the Book’s own answer I had no doubt of the 
Book’s inspiration. I must say that inspiration had not been properly 
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defined to me. I looked for something mechanical, geometrical, measura- 
ble ; the truly spiritual function I had not seized properly.” 

“ How does ‘ Elsmere’ affect you now ?” 

“Not mischievously. Your criticism upon that book helped me through 
my one difficulty. There are far too many fine gentlemen in that book, 
talking bathos, and showing themselves off as seers, whereas they are only 
clever, acute, finical, and mole-eyed. Not a man amongst them takes in a 
whole horizon. Theyare not even dramatic infidels ; they are only so much 
cotton-wool and red paint.” 

“ But remember, Curfew, you thought they did wonders without the super- 
natural Christ.” 

“So I did, but I no longer think so. Their Christ is not supernatural but 
preternatural ; he is not the Christ of reason, he is the Christ of perplexity; 
he is not even a dream-birth, he is a hideous conception of nightmare.” 

“So I think, my boy.” 

Curfew warmed to his subject. “Such a Christ is useless, as well as 
intellectually impossible. He is small enough to be patronized. You could 
let him out for hire. You could change him according to the weather. 
Such a Christ is not worth stoning, and certainly nobody would go to the 
trouble of crucifying him. The treatment of Christ by his own contem- 
poraries is the best answer to the ‘ Elsmere ’ painting club.” 

“ Miss Fairfield worked under the true inspiration, — the inspiration that 
lasts longest and takes in the greatest range of service.” 

“So I should think.” 

“Yes, Curfew, I know it. Miss Fairfield’s Christ was the Saviour of the 
world. He was not a reformer, an educator, a pioneer, or anything of that 
sort. He did not found little clubs and savings banks and debating socie- 
ties ; he died for the world, and rose again, and is to-day the almighty and 
omnipresent factor in human progress. This was Miss Fairfield’s concep- 
tion, though she might put it in different words. The fact is, in my judg- 
ment, you cannot work for time until you have been filled with the very 
spirit of eternity ; you cannot love your neighbor as yourself until you love 
God with all your heart. All your fire must come from the sun.” 

“T feel that to be true, Mr. Bell.” 

‘‘Tt is true, my boy,and yet the ‘ Elsmere’ party cannot or will not see it. 
They do not know that whenever they attempted to do good they were actu- 
ally indebted for their impulses to the Christ whom they ignored. If I 
may say so, they had only a chureh-Christ ; that is, an ecclesiastical figure ; 
a sort of ideal in porcelain ; —the true Christ, the Child of Eternity, the 
ineffable Sufferer, the Soul that carried the cross that the world might be 
saved, they never saw, they never knew, they never loved.” 

‘*No,” said Curfew, “and even their earnestness is tepid.” 

** Not even tepid,” Mr. Bell quickly added; “in fact, it was hardly earnest- 
ness at all. Largely it was self-consciousness, a sort of intellectual vanity, 
a very sensitive self-appreciation. The principal religious characters in 

‘Elsmere’ balance themselves on tiptoe, weigh things in Oxford scales, and 
are wonderfully enamored of all things German and unintelligible.” 
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“T did not notice the German,” said Curfew. 
“ Not German words,” said Mr. Bell, ‘‘ but German thoughts, German 
skepticisms, German indigestions. The German has a curious way of mak- 
ing the simplest things look grand and deep and mystical. His walking- 
stick is the stem of creation. His pipe is the centre of the solar system. 
His consciousness is the birth-sphere of God. Even sincerity itself may get 
lost in the mazes of the German language. The irritating part of the whole 
business, if one cared to get irritated about it, is that when England is tak- 
ing up some new German theory, Germany itself has thrown it away as a 
mistake, and set up another theory as an idol. England seems to like the 
cast-off clothes of intellectual Germany. All the ‘Elsmere’ squad are 
dressed in German rags.” 


Mr. Bell and Curfew strolled leisurely towards the church, a retreat to 
which Mr. Bell always betook himself that he might overcome excitement, 
and so chasten his feeling as to turn it into an element of discipline. 
Dulsbury church seemed by its very age to be part of the Dulsbury land- 
scape. It was not something rudely imposed upon the soil, but like some 
natural growth that had a right to be just where it was. All the trees knew 
it ; all the birds circled round it ; all the odors of the wood and field floated 
round it like offered incense. Mr. Bell was within a few yards of the 
church door when the rural postman handed him a batch of lettcrs, one of 
them longer in shape and more important looking than the others. 
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Ten LecTURES ON ForeIGN Missions: Their Place in the Pastorate, in 
Prayer, and in Conferences. By Avcustus C. THompson, author of 
‘‘Moravian Missions,” ‘The Mercy Seat,” “The Better Land,” ete. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a timely volume for the awakened attention now given to missions 
in all departments of the Christian church. Dr. Thompson has long been a 
patient researcher into the history of missions in modern times. Nothing 
that has occurred since the Reformation, bearing upon missions to the heathen, 
has escaped his attention. His History of Moravian Missions uncovers 
much that was unknown of the life and efforts of that heroic people, every 
man and woman of whom seem consecrated to the missionary work. They 
live for it, suffer for it, and die for it, with the spirit of martyrs. While it 
rebukes us for our apathy, it is an inspiring record of what humble, devoted 
men and women can achieve in the cause of Christ. 

In this volume of lectures, Dr. Thompson has entered practically into the 
discussion of the nature and claims of the missionary work, first of all, in 
the pastorate. His sketch of the indifference and even hostility of great and 
good and wise men, if we judge by their general reputation, is astounding 
tous of this day. No minister of any repute in our times will dare to 
say that “any proposal for the conversion of the heathen is preposterous,” 
or that to take up a collection is “‘ worthy of penal prosecution.”” Weare all 
beyond that, but pastors cannot fail of being quickened in their duty to the 
heathen by reading this first lecture. 

In the lectures which follow, the grounds of obligation to the heathen 
are clearly and strongly stated, and the defective ethics of all treatises of 
moral philosophy and of Christian philosophical writings in general is exposed 
to view. Hardly one can be found in all the text-books of the past to claim 
that Christian morality has anything to do with the heathen. <A great 
change is evidently coming over Christian thinkers in this regard. 

The lectures on Prayer, on Concerts of Prayer, and on Conferences are 
of deep interest, rich in valuable suggestions and in historic statements. 

While the volume is adapted to all Christian readers, it will be especially 
useful and interesting to theological students and to pastors. There is no 
sectarianism in it and no ism of any kind. A student or a minister of any 
evangelical denomination may read it and inhale its inspiration, and be in- 
structed by its facts and reasonings, and be better fitted for a high and 
holy career, without finding anything but the name in the title-page to indi- 
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eate the ecclesiastical relations of the author. The widest circulation of 
this book will give an impulse to the work of missions to the heathen. 
Cyrus HAMLIN. 


PRISONERS OF Poverty. Women Wage-workers, their Trades and their 
Lives. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1887. 12mo, 
pp. 257. 

PRISONERS OF PoveRTY ABROAD. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Boston: Rob- 
erts Brothers. 1889. 12mo, pp. 247. 


Father Taylor of Boston, whose eloquence was much admired by Emer- 
son, was accustomed to say that there are three kinds of poor people : God’s 
poor, the Devil’s poor, and poor devils. It is with the first and second of 
these three classes, and only incidentally with the third, that Miss Campbell 
deals. These volumes should be carefully studied by every one who thinks 
that shiftlessness is the chief or almost the only source of poverty. Miss 
Campbell deserves to be reverenced as a modern heroine of reform. She is 
an acute observer. Her heart gives her eyes extraordinary insight. She has 
abundant common sense. She has the capacity to win the confidence of the 
wretched, and withal she is a fascinating writer. A combination of traits 
like hers is rarely found in the ranks of philanthropists. She knows the 
women wage-earners of New York, of London, of Paris, and of Berlin, by 
personal study of their daily lives. These two volumes contain very painful 
revelations, but their effect is wholesome, and their influence ought to be 
large and enduring. Miss Harland, in her last volume, favors a very conser- 
vative scheme for a codperative commonwealth, but champions no extreme 
opinions. As one means of dispersing the poor now congregated in great 
cities, she thinks that the plan of the national ownership of land is worth 
trying. Her chief reliance, however, is on the spirit of unadulterated Chris- 
tianity, diffused among rich and poor, employees and employed. 




















QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 


70. What is the present state of international arbitration, and the prospect 
of a peaceful settlement of national controversies ? 

Benevolent men have long been pained at the unspeakable evils which 
war inflicts, and have earnestly sought remedies. They have organized so- 
cieties, held public meetings, published books and periodicals, and united in 
no less than seven world’s congresses, within half a century, for the purpose 
of instructing public opinion and pacifically influencing the policy of gov- 
ernments. The advent of international arbitration has afforded these con- 
scientious but puzzled philanthropists amazing relief on the practical side 
of the matter in hand. 

Since the general peace of 1816, no less than sixty-eight cases, some of 
them enlisting the bitterest feelings of opponents, have been settled by ar- 
bitration. Among these the Geneva Award is easily foremost. That ar- 
bitrament between the leading nations of questions involving the honor and 
interest of each, by which a pecuniary penalty was decreed and paid, not so 
much as a compensation for loss as an earnest of reconciliation, gave dig- 
nity and force to the arbitral policy, which other nations have not been slow 
to adopt. 

So far does arbitration commend itself to the great nations as inexpen- 
sive, sensible, and just, that no single government, and indeed no leading 
statesman, now openly opposes,it as a whole. Its limitations are confessed. 
It is not, perhaps, practicable in every quarrel, or at least will not be ac- 
cepted. But the cases in which it may prevent war and better secure the 
ends of justice are found to be multiplied with every year of experiments. 

The year 1889 has been marked by the seventh world’s peace congress, 
and by the first parliamentary congress. The former, June 23-27, was 
attended by the representatives of one hundred societies, and was held by 
the invitation and under the patronage of the French government in con- 
nection with the Paris Exposition. 

It was presided over by M. Frederic Passy, member of the Institute 
and the Parliament of France, a pronounced republican, distinguished 
through a protracted public life for learning, industry, and philanthropy. 
Charles Lemonier, the first honorary president, has devoted a long life and 
remarkable talents chiefly to advocating a more complete union among 
European nations. M. Frank, the second honorary president, is past fore- 
score, but mentally alert and vigorous, the president of a leading French 
peace society, as were also Messrs. Passy and Lemonier. It may indicate 
the unsectarian character of the congress to notice that these three gentle- 
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men, who made the three eloquent addresses at its opening, in the hall of 
the Trocadero, Sunday, June 23, were understood to be, the first a liberal 
Protestant, the second an agnostic, the third a Jew. 

The congress appointed women as members of important committees 
and welcomed them to participation in its debates. Several ecclesiastics of 
the Catholic Church were active members. Many delegates from France, 
Italy, Spain, and Switzerland were, nominally at least, of the same religious 
communion. The Americans, of whom there were eleven persons, repre- 
senting three societies, and the English, of whom there were thirty, rep- 
resenting several organizations, were members of all the religious denomi- 
nations or of none. 

Humanity and philanthropy were the watchwords, and in no session was 
there any sharp controversial spirit, or any apparent conflict of national or 
religious predilections. The debates in the forenoon, when the congress 
broke up into voluntary committees, and of the afternoon at the public 
sessions were conducted in both French and English. The resolutions and 
some of the papers submitted were printed in both languages. ‘The sub- 
jects considered were carefully drawn out and stated in the preliminary 
eall for the congress. Our space will permit a mere general catalogue of 
those acted upon : — 

1. Arbitration in general, — its limits and practicability. 

2. Disarmament, — how to be undertaken and effected. 

3. Neutralization of states, provinces, gulfs, inland seas, ete. 

4. Teaching of peaceful methods of international intercourse in universi- 
ties, colleges, and schools. 

5. Harmonization and codification of international law. 

6. International congresses ; the scope, time, and place of future con- 
gresses. 

7. Special treaties of arbitration betweer nations, as the United States 
and France, the United States and Great Britain. 

8. Permanent international courts, commissions, or tribunals, with juris- 
diction in national disputes, — their constitution, and the sanction for the 
enforcement of their decrees. 

9. A series of recommendations to the parliamentary congress. 

Not all these subjects came to the final form of declaration in resolu- 
tions. They were all debated more or less, as was the relation of tariffs 
and free trade to international comity. Disarmament, as desirable as it 
appeared to all, seemed at present impracticable to most. Indeed, the re- 
lations of the congress to the government of France, of which it was in 
some sense a guest, precluded the discussion of subjects which implied any 
severe criticism of the conduct of that government. Germany was unrepre- 
sented in the congress, as she was in the exposition. Russia and Austria 
were also absent, for reasons that are obvious. A congress in England, and 
especially in the United States, would be free from some of the limitations 
experienced at Paris. It is proposed that one shall be held in London in 
1890, and one—the first on the western hemisphere —in New York in 
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1892. The minister of public works, M. Yvres Guyot, and President 
Carnot “received ”’ the delegates at their palaces, and extended other cour- 
tesies to individuals. 

The parliamentary congress consisted of members of legislative bodies 
from various nations. It met at the Continental Hotel, June 29, and con- 
sisted of one hundred members, chiefly from France, Great Britain, and 
Italy. Hon. Philip Stanhope of Great Britain was made president. A 
commiitee of forty from all nations represented was constituted to call 
future congresses. They appointed London for the congress of 1890, and 
recommended the raising of £10,000 for expenses. The following resolu- 
tions were discussed seriatim and adopted : — 


I. The members of the inter-parliamentary conference again urgently recom- 
mend all civilized governments to conclude treaties by which, without injury to 
their independence, or without allowing any interference in what concerns their 
internal constitution, they would engage to submit to arbitration the settlement of 
all differences which might arise between them. 

II. Wherever circumstances shall appear favorable, as in the case of the United 
States and France, and the United States and Spain, the governments and parlia- 
ments are earnestly invited to neglect no efforts to arrive promptly at the conclu- 
sion of such treaties: the conference is convinced that when once the example has 
been set, it will be speedily followed. 

III. The conference expresses the desire that, until such time as permanent 
treaties embracing all cases shall be concluded, a special arbitration clause shall 
be inserted in all special treaties of commerce, international copyright, or others, 
providing for their interpretation and execution. 

IV. The conduct of governments tending to become more and more the expres- 
sion of the ideas and sentiments manifested by the citizens at large, it is the duty 
of the electors to direct, by their suffrages, the policy of their country, so as to 
base it on justice, right, and the fraternity of nations. 

V. Further inter-parliamentary reunions shall take place annually in one of the 
large cities of the countries represented at the conference, the next meeting to be 
held in London 

VI. A committee, consisting of members chosen from each nationality repre- 
sented, is charged with the duty of preparing for the next conference, of issuing 
all invitations, of raising a fund to meet the necessary expenditure ; and, in the 
interval, of uniting all its efforts to remove any misunderstanding which may 
arise, by making, if need be, an appeal to public opinion. 


The agitation which resulted in this absolutely new movement originated 
in the peace societies, and was urged forward and made a success under 
the leadership of W. R. Cremer, M. P., of London, who was secretary of 
the “ Workingmen’s Peace Society,” and as such “engineered” the par- 
liamentary peace deputation which visited America in 1887. His society 
has changed its name to that of “ The International Arbitration League,’’ 
but remains affiliated with the great workingmen’s associations of England. 
One hundred and twenty-six members of the British Parliament have signi- 
fied their willingness to become officers of this society. 

As to the parliamentary congresses of which the one in Paris was first, it 
seems to me that this movement of men representing large constituencies, 
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and engaged in the work of legislation for their several countries, ought to 
command the attention of all thinking men. It deserves notice as an abso- 
lutely novel experiment. Diplomats are often in council. Kings meet for 
consultation on subjects of mutual interest with increasing frequency and 
significance. Associations and societies unconnected with governments 
have held six peace congresses. But it was left for 1889 to witness a con- 
ference of law-makers — standing for the latest, and many believe the best, 
device for governing mankind, namely, representation by suffrage — whose 
avowed object was the peace of the world. It remains to be seen whether 
this idea, which is really great in its conception and far-reaching in 
its relations, can be practically developed. If so, it would seem as if the 
time were at hand when a congress of nations was to become a substantial 
fact by the voluntary action not of the executive, but the legislative, 
branches of government. Thus the inspired dream and practical proposi- 
tion of such philanthropists as William Ladd, half a century ago, seem 
likely to be realized in a way by them entirely unanticipated. 

In the mean time a maritime conference, in which are represented 
twenty-six maritime nations, is in session at Washington. Its object, of 
which thirteen are specified in the call, is to recommend such changes as 
will harmonize the laws that should govern those who navigate the high 
seas. 

A second significant fact cannot be overlooked. The International Con- 
ference of American Nations, called by the United States government, is 
also now in session at Washington. The seventh article of its constitution 
invites “an agreement upon the recommendation for adoption to their re- 
spective governments of a definite plan of arbitration of all questions, dis- 
putes, and differences that may now or hereafter exist between them, to the 
end that all difficulties and disputes between such nations may be peace- 
ably settled and wars prevented.” 

Simultaneously with these extraordinary activities and developments 
favorable to international peace, we find no less remarkable preparations 
for war. (Satan came also.) The successful arbitrations of the century 
have been paralleled by some of the most expensive and bloody wars ever 
waged. One need not go far to see experiments with newly invented ord- 
nance, compared with whose death-dealing power the swords and spears 
or even guns of former times were playthings. Never in the time of peace 
were armies so numerous and well-trained ; never did navies consist of so 
many ships, steel-clad, steam-propelled, or armed with such destructive 
weapons. ‘The preparations for war cost more to-day in national debts and 
taxation than anything but war itself. Great rulers compliment each other 
with the lips, but tremble at heart as they review each other’s war-power. 
The Emperor of Germany and the Czar of Russia trust to their armies 
more than they do their subjects. The permanency of their thrones and 
the safety of their lives appear to be paramount questions to them. They 
talk as if their enormous armaments were their only guaranty of peace. 
At the close of a visit of the Czar to the Emperor of Germany, the latter 
used the following language : ‘I wish to drink to the glorious traditions 
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which the Russian and Prussian armies have in common. I offer a toast to 
those who fought at Borodino ; to those who with us shed blood in the bat- 
tles of Bar-Sur-Auhe and Brienne ; to those who gallantly defended Sevas- 
topol and fought at Plevna.” There seemed to be no memories worthy of 
mention, or fit to be baptized in strong drink on this occasion, but those of 
hideous and bloody battles! Is there not better cement for the friendship 
of great nations than the recollection of those triumphs or defeats where 
each displayed his bravery in shedding human blood ? 

The Napoleonic names are gradually disappearing from the streets and 
edifices of Paris. George Peabody is honored in London, and David Liv- 
ingstone in Edinburgh, by statues, as if they were the peers of British war- 
riors. The monuments to soldiers, known or unknown, erected in the United 
States should commemorate, not so much the fighting of four years, as the 
peace of 1865. The heroism of Christopher Columbus was displayed in 
opening a new continent for the use of mankind. Dr. Talmage has caught 
the idea enunciated by the American Peace Society, and has eloquently set 
forth in a widely-read sermon the claims of peace for recognition by the 
first world’s congress in America in 1892. 

To have discovered a new and living way by which nations may seek 
justice amid conflicting interests is a grander thing than to have found a 
continent. Surely no plant of the four centuries can unfold a grander or 
more beautiful flower. 

There is a touching pathos in the persistent pleading of the voice and 
eyes of the world turned towards the United States as the ery goes up from 
some of the wisest of the Old World: “Lead usin the paths of peace ! 
Providence has set you far off from our traditional bickerings. No seas 
made bloody by our conflicts wash your distant shores. The popular char- 
acter of your government debars you from wars kindled by the fears, the 
ambitions, and the jealousies of royal families. The poverty-stricken mil- 
lions, who were so long persuaded that to be food for powder was their 
highest honor, have fled to you in horror from our bloody conscriptions. 
You have no enemies. You need no great armies to live in consuming idle- 
ness on the fruits of your industry. The rot and rust that devours your 
war-ships exposes you to no attack. Your shores require no great fortifi- 
cations. Your people are bound by the ties of blood to all other peoples. 
The essence of the Christianity you profess is to save and not to destroy. 
You are divinely elected to lead the world in many ways, but in none so 
evidently as in the paths of peace. The republic of France, the kingdom 
of Great Britain, wait for your invitation to join you for this purpose. No 
slanderous hint at cowardice is possible. You have proved your courage in 
battle : prove it on a field less bloody, but quite as heroic. Lead us !” 

I heard the substance of the above from statesmen and senators of 
France and Italy, from peers, commoners, and workingmen of Great Brit- 
ain, wherever the subject of a permanent policy of arbitration was pro- 
posed, during this peaceful summer abroad. It seemed to me to suggest to 
the people, especially to the Christian people of our country, a duty which 
should be a privilege. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE climax of the meeting of the American Board at New 
York was reached when the Rev. Dr. Storrs, with admirable 
generalship, accepted a reélection as president, only on the inflex- 
ible condition that the corporate members should indorse his 
letter of acceptance of 1887 as the policy of the Board, and 
agree to stand and work together on that document as a com- 
mon platform. The response appeared to be unanimous. It is 
stated in many secular and religious papers that all the corpo- 
rate members rose, and so pledged themselves to support the 
principles of Dr. Storrs’s letter. We regret to say that Pro- 
fessor Smyth of Andover and Professor Fisher of New Haven 
did not rise. They, however, did not oppose the vote. So 
nearly unanimous was it that votes in the negative were not 
called for. In their refusal to indorse Dr. Storrs’s policy as 
that of the Board, Professor Smyth and Professor Fisher 
could not have had half a dozen followers among the corporate 
members. 

Dr. Storrs, in his address on the evening after his election, 
assured his audience that the American Board was never 
stronger or more united than now. His letter of acceptance of 
1887 was practically indorsed by his réelection at Cleveland in 
1888. But neither that réelection nor the last one modifies 
the now historic resolutions of the Board in opposition to the 
so-called New Departure. The instructions given to the Pru- 
dential Committee, to keep clear of all committal of themselves 
to the support of the “ divisive and perversive” hypothesis of 
probation after death, remain in full force. Those instructions, 
originally given by a great majority at Des Moines, and reaf- 
firmed at Springfield by another great majority, and again 
affirmed at Cleveland, are now once more impressively empha- 
sized. Dr. Storrs’s letter was true to those instructions. He is 
himself now, with Vice-President Blatchford, ex officio a mem- 
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ber of the Prudential Committee. There is every reasonable 
guarantee that the income of the Board, now amounting to more 
than $600,000, and soon, as we hope, to reach a full $1,000,000 
annually, will be expended in entire loyalty to the principles 
which for eighty years have governed its administration, and 
which were never crowned with more marked financial and spir- 
itual success than they are now. 

The Home Secretary has been greatly misrepresented in vari- 
ous influential quarters. It is hardly too much to say that no 
faithful man in a highly responsible position has been more 
abused than he, since George Washington, the Father of his 
Country, was called its stepfather. But Dr. Alden is reélected. 
So, too, it will be said, is Mr. Dickinson, who favored the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Noyes, the New Departure missionary sent 
out by dissaffected parties in Boston. Mr. Dickinson had only 
seventy votes, exactly the number required to elect him. One 
vote more against him would have defeated him. We regard the 
Prudential Committee as too evenly balanced to represent the 
Board fairly, but the generosity of the majority, we shall 
hope, will not have disastrous results. It is certain that no 
candidate with Mr. Noyes’s principles could be approved as a 
missionary on the basis of Dr. Storrs’s letter. 

A committee to investigate the methods of administration of 
the Mission Rooms in Boston has been appointed, and we by no 
means fear the results of its inquiries. Every possible courtesy 
has been shown to even the most unreasonable critics of the Pru- 
dential Committee. It is difficult to see how the party of dis- 
content can find any substantial support after the facts con- 
cerning the New York meeting are once fully understood by 
the churches. 


‘Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious by the rising of the sun of York.” 


Ir was mentioned in our last number (p. 385) that, although 
great annual meetings had most deliberately and emphatically 
approved the policy of the Board, there might possibly be an- 
other effort of the minority, the New Departure, to reconstruct 
the administration so as to secure ruling influence. The anti- 
cipated effort was made. The able leaders of the revolt brought 
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out all their forces. The students of Andover and Yale were 
there to applaud. The advocates had the floor. They had all 
the time they wanted for argument, invective, and entreaty. 
The conservatives exercised a restraint that is without a parallel 
under the provocation given. The minority fired into the air. 
It rejected all compromise. It was so determined to sacrifice 
the faithful and beloved home secretary that it would hear to no 
modifications of their report to retain Dr. Dickenson, and sub- 
stitute Dr. Palmer of Bridgeport for Dr. Alden. The public 
know that Dr. Alden was reélected, and three years of most per- 
severing, relentless, and unjust attack have failed. 

We lately saw some pile-drivers who had sunk a stout pile as 
far as it would go. Repeated blows did not move it an inch. 
Finally the ponderous weight was lifted to its highest point to 
sink or crush the pile. But its tough fibre was so knit together 
that it restrained the shock, and the pile-driver was removed. 
It suggested Alden at once. The final consummate blow de- 
scended at New York, but he remained unmoved, serene, gener- 
ous, and magnanimous. We hope the pile-driver is removed. 

Dr. Storrs won universal admiration in the very difficult posi- 
tion in which he was placed. He was unanimously reélected, 
and he accepted on condition that the Board would take his 
“letter of acceptance” (of 1887) as the guide of its policy. 
As this has now become the constitution to guide the Board’s 
administration, we here insert such parts of it as bear more 
directly upon the points at issue : — 


. . . The particular questions which have very largely engrossed atten- 
tion at our last two meetings appear to me to be practically settled, so 
far as we are concerned, certainly for a considerable time. The Board has 
decided, by a majority so large that further opposition to the decision is not 
likely to be made, that it will intrust hereafter, as heretofore, to its perma- 
nent Committee the entire preliminary examination of candidates seeking to 
be sent under its appointment and at its charges on missionary service ; and 
that this Committee is not to be concluded by the opinions of improvised 
councils when investigating the theological fitness of such candidates for a 
remote and protracted service, in small missions or at solitary stations, in 
the midst of influences foreign to the gospel and commonly fiercely hostile 
toward it. In other words, the Board recognizes, as I think wisely, its indi- 
visible responsibility to all the churches and all the persons contributing to 
its funds, for the soundness in the faith of those whom in their name it com- 
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missions ; while it recognizes also the sharp differences between a ministry 
pursued amid the searching publicity of Christian communities, with the 
cordial assistances of experienced believers, and a ministry prosecuted at the 
distance, amid the resistances, and under the obscuring penumbra, of 
heathen societies. Therefore it has decisively resolved to continue to do 
its widely extended and critical work by the methods which long experience 
has justified ; and it is in the highest degree unlikely to reverse that deci- 
sion. 

Concerning this, accordingly, we need take no further present thought. 

The Board has also determined, by a majority of nearly five sevenths, at 
the largest meeting of its Corporate Members ever convened, and at a meet- 
ing happily held in the midst of communities giving an active and eloquent 
support to the challenging opinion, that the theory of a probation after death, 
offering opportunities beyond the grave to attain by repentance eternal life, 
is at any rate not a constituent part of the Gospel of Christ, that it has no 
authority from the Master to show, and that it therefore ought not to become, 
directly or indirectly, an element in the message which a society in the past 
and in the present consecrated to Him sends to mankind. Many, no doubt, 
go further than this, and believe the theory not only foreign to the gospel, 
but in its various roots and relations, and in the germinant forces which it 
holds, inimical to that, and dangerous to the souls of men. To their minds 
it presents itself as closely interwined with a recent and confident specula- 
tive system which they thoroughly distrust, which seems to contradict funda- 
mental convictions, and to which they are energetically opposed. But all 
opponents of the theory reach at least the line before indicated ; and it is 
not needful to go further than that to understand and accept the late action 
of the Board. After full discussion, against all influences seeking to divert 
it or to detain it, it has explicitly reaffirmed, with added emphasis, the 
instructions before given to its Committee, enjoining them to be specially 
cautious in regard to this theory in their approval of future candidates. 

It seems to me, then, too evident for argument that this question also 
must be regarded as practically retired from further debate at our annual 
sessions, certainly for years to come. It has been conclusively remitted 
to that general and legitimate outside debate which never ceases, in books, 
essays, articles, sermons, in church conferences and local associations ; and 
only when, through such debate, the convictions and the feelings of men have 
widely been changed, will it have the just privilege of appearing again upon 
our platform. At least, this appears the natural course for events to fol- 
low ; and I cannot doubt that fair-minded men, whatever may have been 
their previous preference, will generally assent to it. Nothing could be 
more conspicuously absurd than to expect the Board in its corporate action 
to authorize a theory which most of its members thus far believe to be only 
an attractive but a delusive human speculation, with no basis in the Scrip- 
tures, and forming no part of that Divine message which came to our 
fathers, and has come to us, from the bleeding and kingly hands of Christ. 
Nothing, either, is likely to be gained, except irritating debate and annoying 
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defeat, by presenting the theory again and again for an acceptance which 
has twice been refused, so long as men’s minds continue what they have 
been. Nor will any change be wrought in those minds by a withholding of 
funds from the common treasury, if that should unhappily come to pass. 
If the question were one of more or less expedient measures, that might have 
an effect. Since it is a question of conscientious conviction, on matters of 
very grave import, any actual or contemplated diminution of gifts can only 
involve a tightening but a temporary financial perplexity, with perhaps 
added restrictions on those in the field, and added efforts for their relief 
in quarters where the friendly spirit remains unaffected. It is obvious, 
also, that any painful pinching of the treasury of the Board, on account of 
action which the large majority of its members have felt in duty constrained 
to take, may easily leave behind it alienation and prejudice which it will 
take years to remove. The Christian wisdom of all concerned in the recent 
discussions will certainly discern this practical risk. 

. .. The Prudential Committee has been instructed, for the second 
time, to exercise caution as to the appointment of any candidates holding a 
doctrine which the Board yet esteems an unacceptable innovation, and whose 
tendencies it judges, as at present advised, to be perversive and dangerous. 
But this instruction clearly allows, if it does not suggest, that the Commit- 
tee is to consider each case by itself and, in the few instances likely to arise 
where there is any uncertainty on the subject, is to form its judgment with 
kindness and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force of any tend- 
ency which may appear toward the opinion which it must not indorse. It 
has already unanimously decided, as I understand it, that when one does not 
find the new theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold it as part of 
an accepted speculative scheme, but leaves the whole momentous matter 
to which it refers in the hands of Him who as Judge of all the earth will do 
what is right in wisdom and love, no hindrance is interposed to immediate 
appointment. This seems to me entirely accordant, in letter and spirit, 
with the repeated instruction of the Board ; and I have no doubt that the 
same course will hereafter be pursued, and that considerate care will be 
exercised to discriminate between the want of an opinion and the presence 
of one which implies or favors the objectionable theory ; between even a 
vague hope, acknowledged to be unsupported by the Scripture, only per- 
sonal to one’s self, held in silent submission to subsequent correction, and a 
distinct dogmatic tendency or a formulated conviction. 

No doubt the shadings of thought at this point will be delicate and intri- 
cate in some minds ; while in most, the fact that the Master said nothing 
about any future opportunities, with the intensity of his appeals for imme- 
diate repentance, and the solemn urgency of his imperative command for 
instantaneous missionary effort, will make the theory of such future oppor- 
tunities appear quite incredible. In the other and smaller class of cases, I 
am sure that the majority of the Board would wish, as I should, that great 
pains should be taken to disentangle feeling from conviction, a sympathetic 
impulse from a controlling theological bias ; that constant tenderness should 
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be shown to those who are treading, with diffident steps, on the high places 
of inquiry for the truth ; and that due regard should always be had to the 
probable influence of an earnest missionary zeal, and the educational force 
of missionary work pursued in a temper of loyalty to Christ, upon the forma- 
tion of future opinion in those whose impressions are tentative and unfixed. 
I do not imagine that any material difference of judgment will here arise 
between the Committee with the Secretaries, on the one hand, and the 
Board, on the other. The Committee may not pass certain definite lines ; 
but affectionate sympathy and Christian solicitude toward any whose minds 
are not set toward conclusions which the Board as a body does not accept 
will no doubt be the common impulse. 

We would like to quote much more from this admirable let- 
ter, but the above extracts show clearly where the parties now 
stand, united after long consideration and very unhappy dis- 
union. The rising vote by which both parties joyfully adopted 
the letter seemed to be unanimous. It is reported that two or 
three of the leaders of the revolt did not rise, but if so the num- 
ber was too insignificant to be noticed. It seemed to the eye 
looking over the platform that every member rose. The old 
division is healed. Its errors are abandoned, and the future of 
the Board is bright with promise. 

Cyrus Hamlin. 


THe Congress of the Three Americas was formally opened 
in Washington on Wednesday, October 2d, and Secretary Blaine, 
whose admirable address of welcome we publish elsewhere, was 
chosen to preside over its sessions. The choice was regulated 
by diplomatic custom, the Secretary being head of the depart- 
ment by invitation of which the congress assembled, though, as 
the originator of the policy that led to it, he would have been 
entitled to the honor in any event. The plan of an interna- 
tional convention was suggested by Secretary Blaine during his 
first term as secretary of state, approved by Presidents Gar- 
field and Arthur, and invitations extended for a meeting at 
Washington in 1882. These invitations were recalled by Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen, but were renewed by Secretary Bayard, 
under an act of Congress approved in May, 1888, authorizing 
the President to arrange a conference between the United 
States of America and the Central and South American govern- 


ments. As set forth in that act, the conference was called to 
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consider measures looking to the formation of an American 
customs union ; the establishment of a uniform system of cus- 
toms regulations, and of regular and frequent communication 
between the ports of the several American states; the adoption 
of a uniform system of weights and measures, of a common 
silver coin, and of a definite plan of arbitration; and to con- 
sider such other measures as shall tend to preserve the peace and 
promote the prosperity of the several states represented. As 
more briefly put in the circular of the State Department to the 
chambers of commerce, “the object of the meeting is simply 
the discussion of certain large and important commercial and 
industrial questions, which are of direct interest to this country 
in its relations with the other powers of the North and South 
American continents.” Under this call, the conference is not 
clothed with power to settle anything or bind the governments 
represented, but its members are only to consider measures and 
report conclusions to their respective governments, though it is 
hoped that much of benefit to the development of trade between 
the United States and its sister powers to the south may result. 
Last year the Central and South American states imported 
merchandise to the value of $450,000,000, only eleven per cent. 
of which came from this country, the remaining eighty-nine per 
cent., broadly speaking, having been purchased from England, 
France, and Germany. Under other and more sensible arrange- 
ments, the conditions of trade would be equalized; and if the 
possibilities of a working alliance for the development of the 
natural resources and trade of the countries concerned are pre- 
sented with moderation and tact, the desired conditions may be 
brought about. The delegates sent by the southern powers are 
among the ablest men in their respective countries, occupying 
the highest social and political positions, most of whom have 
given close attention to the great questions that will come before 
the congress. A six weeks’ adjournment, to be devoted to a 
partial tour through the United States, including the most im- 
portant cities, arrangements for which have been made on a most 
liberal scale, will be a fitting prelude to the work of a confer- 
ence which is already exciting apprehensions in various quarters 
of Europe. In French, German, and Spanish journals the con- 
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gress is discussed with far more interest than in this country, the 
consensus of opinion being that existing conditions of trade 
will be revolutionized as a result of its deliberations. The 
“ Fremdenblatt,” the official organ of the Austrian foreign office, 
goes perhaps to the greatest length, urging that the establish- 
ment of an American customs union would close American ports 
to the manufactures of Europe, and affect disastrously the indus- 
tries and trade of European nations. While such apprehen- 
sions are not unnatural, in view of the complete absorption of 
Americans in the solution of domestic questions since the war, 
there is no evidence that so large a result is to be expected 
from the conference; and if a mere beginning is made toward 
the union of American nations on matters of common interest, 
the congress will have had abundant reason for its work. 


Four new States have been added to the republic. By the 
formal adoption of state constitutions, the election of state offi- 
cers, judiciary, and members of Congress, October 1, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Montana have taken the final 
steps admitting them into the Union. The number of territo- 
ries thus entering simultaneously into the larger relations of 
statehood is unparalleled in the history of the nation, the near- 
est approach to it having occurred in 1845, when Texas and 
Florida were added to the roll. No such increase, moreover, is 
likely to occur again, the obstacles in the way of the simulta- 
neous admission of the five remaining territories, presented by 
the peculiar conditions existing in Utah and New Mexico, being 
apparently insurmountable. In the four Northwestern States 
voting October 1, however, all that remains to place them in 
line with the oldest commonwealths in the Union is the formal 
proclamation of the President, the constitutions submitted hav- 
ing been approved by three of the States, that of South Dakota 
having been previously adopted. It is gratifying to note that, 
despite the tendency of Western communities to experiment, 
these constitutions are in the main conservative, the great future 
lying before them having had the usual sobering effect upon the 
people. That of South Dakota, prepared by the Sioux Falls 


convention four years ago and ratified for the second time in 
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May last, has been pronounced by competent authority to be 
one of the best in the United States, combining the better fea- 
tures of those of the older States. Those of North Dakota and 
Washington are also markedly conservative, that of Montana, 
which embodies legislative propositions in the Constitution itself, 
being more radical, though all contain some new features wor- 
thy of notice. In North Dakota, for example, juries in civil 
cases may consist of less than twelve members ; “ log-rolling ” in 
the legislature is punishable as bribery ; and the use by the gov- 
ernor of his power of veto, appointment, or removal to coerce 
members of the legislature shall disqualify him for office. In 
both the Dakotas the governor has the constitutional right te 
veto appropriation items, and all four of the States provide for 
biennial sessions of the legislature, while in three the legislative 
term is limited to sixty days. All make special provision for 
public education, the constitution of South Dakota providing 
for the sale of only one third of the school lands at a time, for 
an interval of five years between the sale of each portion, and 
that after fifteen years none can be sold at less than $10 per 
acre, having been followed by the other States, thus making pro- 
vision for a splendid endowment of their school systems. In 
the Dakotas and Montana, moreover, women are given the right 
to vote at school elections, and in the latter State they have, in 
addition, the right to vote upon propositions which require 
the decision of tax-payers. While in Montana the question 
of the prohibition of the liquor traffie was not dealt with in 
any form, in the Dakotas and Washington it was referred to the 
vote of the people, the question being the only one of general 
and non-partisan interest to the country at large involved in the 
elections. The battle was stubbornly contested in the Dakotas, 
but latest returns indicate that prohibition has carried the day, 
with the result in Washington still in doubt. Otherwise the 
outcome of the election for state officers and congressmen is 
in line with that foreshadowed in the election of constitutional 
delegates last fall, when, in Washington and the two Dakotas, 
large majorities were returned for the Republican nominees. 
In Montana the result is less clear, both parties claiming a vic- 
tory, though the probabilities now are that the State has gone 
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Democratic. Public interest in the result is, of course, increased 
by the narrow margin now existing for the dominant party in 
the House of Representatives, and the possibility that it may be 
swept away altogether and the opposition placed in control. 


THE Cronin trial advances slowly. It was the evident purpose 
of the defense to exhaust the one hundred challenges to which the 
prisoners are in the aggregate entitled. Talesmen manifested 
a more than usual desire to escape jury service in the ease. 
Owing to the time likely to be consumed in the trial, and the 
fact that a juror in a capital case is closely mewed up and sub- 
jected to humiliating espionage, there is no indication of disap- 
proval in any intelligent quarter. Naturally all this has given 
rise to disquieting reports, some grotesque, but some serious and 
bearing the stamp of truth, as that intimating the existence of 
a powerful conspiracy to secure the acquittal of the prisoners, 
as well supplied with funds as that which procured the assassi- 
nation of the victim. Evidence of such a conspiracy is found 
in the abatement of enthusiasm on the part of Dr. Cronin’s 
alleged friends, in the receipt of threatening letters by those 
engaged in raising funds for the prosecution, and in sccial and 
political boycotting. In brief, the same influence is being 
brought to bear against the efforts of the prosecution that, for a 
fortnight after the murder of Dr. Cronin, utterly blocked all 
attempts of the authorities to investigate the affair. There can, 
of course, scarcely be stronger moral evidence of guilt than the 
existence of such a conspiracy, or of the dangers to public wel- 
fare of an organization framed to secure the maximum influ- 
ence of numbers and money, and the minimum circulation of 
secrets. So far the developments of the case confirm the 
theory of the prosecution that the murder was the work of Camp 
20, Coughlin being in charge and employing the others; that 
Burke and Cooney did the killing; that Beggs and Coughlin 
managed the Clan-na-Gael trial; and that O’Sullivan, Woodruff, 
and Kunze were accessories. The plan covered such a disposi- 
tion of the body as to prevent discovery, the victim’s clothes to 
be taken abroad, and afterward found in such manner as to give 
color to the suicide theory. 
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THE Utah Commission has recently submitted to Secretary 
Noble a report which affirms that the open practice of polygamy 
in Utah is a thing of the past, with a possible exception as to 
certain out-of-the-way localities. Mormons themselves insist 
that they are obeying the laws, but a strong suspicion exists in 
the minds of many Gentiles that plural marriages are contracted 
in secret. With regard to these contradictory claims, the 
report makes the observation that, if polygamy is practiced, it is 
with the secrecy with which the burglar guards his house-break- 
ing and the thief his larcenies. Since September 1, 1888, the 
territorial court records show 357 convictions for offenses 
against chastity, but only two of these come under the head of 
bigamy. But however the situation as regards polygamy may 
stand, the commissioners are strongly opposed to the admission 
of Utah as a State; the time for such action is not yet. One of 
the recommendations made in the report is that the penalties 
for unlawful cohabitation be made more severe ; and that it be 
made a penal offense for a woman to marry a man knowing him 
to have a wife living. Punishment of the woman for this, it is 
thought, will lessen materially her alleged zeal for the so-called 
sacred institution. Another important recommendation relates 
to the exclusion from the Territory, and also from the entire 
country, of all would-be immigrants who claim that their religion 
justifies the crime of polygamy. Great stress is laid upon the 
need of a law to prohibit the immigration of those aliens who 
are brought to America as reinforcements for the Mormon band, 
an organization devoted to the abuse of our government and to 
an open or secret defiance of its regulations, while at the same 
time teaching the treasonable doctrine that their silly “ revela- 
tion” is worthy of more respect than the laws of the land. The 
dissenting member of the commission particularly objects to any 
further aggressive or repressive legislation along the present 
lines. He thinks harsher penalties would savor of persecution, 
and would provoke more resentment on the part of the Mormons 
toward the federal government. Further, he would favor an 
amendment to the federal constitution forever prohibiting 
polygamy, in any and every guise, in any and all parts of the 
republic. Such an organic, permanent provision would, in his 
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opinion, be better than a special local act like that now in force 
in Utah. 


THE strike of the London dock laborers was prolonged tem- 
porarily by the refusal of the strikers to follow their leaders. 
Early in the struggle the dock companies, pressed by the ship- 
pers and vessel-owners, conceded the most important of the 
laborers’ demands, with the single exception that the new sched- 
ule should not go into effect until January 1. Under the lat- 
ter stipulation the companies would have had time to complete 
contracts already made, or to compromise with the middlemen, or 
sweaters, who furnish laborers at reduced wages and divide the 
profits with the directors. The leaders were disposed to accept 
these terms, but the strikers, who had obtained nearly every con- 
cession demanded, and were unwilling to wait four months 
longer for what could be forced at once, refused to ratify the 
agreement. Fresh effort was made, however, under the lead of 
Cardinal Manning and the Mansion House Committee, and a 
compromise finally reached by which the men agreed to return 
to work on a basis of increased wages from November 1. The 
victory, which thus rests with the dock laborers, has been a costly 
one for London, no less than $6,000,000 having been wasted in 
the struggle, responsibility for which lies mainly with the dock 
companies. It is estimated that at least one half the capital 
invested in their business has becomes useless for all practical 
purposes in connection with shipping, but they have insisted 
upon making a profit upon it, and do so by reducing the expen- 
diture upon labor. Instead of renting special places in their 
docks to ship-owners and companies, with a privilege of doing 
their own unloading, they insist on naming the places where 
vessels shall lie and doing the unloading themselves. The ship- 
owners complain that the system involves increased expenditure 
to them, and as the companies have reduced the wages of labor- 
ers below the living limit, they have failed to satisfy either of 
the parties upon which their business depends. There is little 
reason to doubt that, if they would only consent to the loss of 
dividends upon capital that has become obsolete through changes 
in shipping methods, the more important of the laborers’ 
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demands could easily be granted and the satisfaction of their 
customers materially advanced. Happily the strike has been 
marked by unusual self-restraint on the part of the dock labor- 
ers, and no violence has occurred, though the leaders as well 
as the companies were taking great risks in continuing the 
struggle. The spectacle of 150,000 idle men, not under any 
efficient legal control, confining themselves to a simple exhibi- 
tion of moral force, is one seldom witnessed in the history of 
strikes. Nevertheless, that the strike will have an unsettling 
effect upon the working classes in England is probable, in that 
it will deepen the conviction, generally entertained by them, 
that, while strikes by a single organization can be successfully 
resisted, those by a combination of trades, unaccompanied by 
violence, cannot. American workingmen, of course, need no 
proof of the fallacy of this argument, the experiment having been 
repeatedly made with disastrous results, but English laborers 
will have to learn the lesson by actual experience. 


Mk. STANLEY is returning to the eastern African coast. Dis- 
patches by way of Zanzibar early in the year indicated his 
arrival at the Albert Nyanza on his return from the lower Aru- 
wimi, presumably in November last, by a short route through 
the forest region, discovered during his outward march. It is 
fairly certain that he again met Emin on the lake, and that 
the latter, forced to decide upon remaining at Wadelai or re- 
treating to the coast with the expedition, returned the same 
answer to Mr. Stanley’s arguments that he had given before. 
His position at Wadelai had become stronger by the failure of 
the Mahdist campaigns against him in the early spring; the 
rescuers offered nothing that he could not do for himself at any 
time, and to abandon his province would be to leave it to certain 
anarchy and desolation. He wisely refused to retire from his 
post, though assisting the expedition in every way, enabling it 
to obtain supplies and reinforcements, and starting it well on its 
journey to the coast. Attempt was first made apparently to 
march southward along the west shore of Victoria Nyanza, and, 
rounding the southernmost bend of the lake, to pass thence by 
the caravan route running from Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, to 
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Zanzibar. The route was presumably chosen with a view to 
geographical discovery, the untraced lake, Muta Nzige, lying in 
that direction, as well as the great unnamed mountain, men- 
tioned by Stanley as having been seen on his first march to the 
Albert Nyanza. A march along the western shore of Victoria 
Lake might disclose the connection of the Muta Nzige with the 
Congo or Nile systems, and would at least extend knowledge of 
the mountain range to the west of Victoria Nyanza. The hos- 
tility of the natives and other difficulties, however, thwarted his 
attempt, and the explorer then turned northward, and with the 
assistance of Emin established a base on the eastern shore of the 
lake. Supplies had been left for him on the southern shore of 
Lake Victoria more than a year and a half ago, but for some rea- 
son unknown these were abandoned, and parties sent as far as 
Msalala and Tabora, on the Ujiji route, for provisions and ammu- 
nition. After a long stay on the borders of the lake, awaiting 
their return, the expedition left the protection of Emin, and set 
out through Masailand for Mombassa, the headquarters of the 
British East Africa Company. That this route was taken in an 
endeavor to extend the influence of the company by diplomatic 
means to Uganda and the Lake region, and as the result of a 
direct understanding with the directors, seems probable, the 
president of the company, Sir William Mackinnon, being a 
heavy contributor to the expenses of the expedition. Moreover, 
the hostility of the natives between the Victoria district and 
Zanzibar could not have been greater than that of the Masai, 
notoriously warlike, unless, indeed, a safe passage had been nego- 
tiated with the latter before the expedition left the Nyanza. 
However it may be, Mr. Stanley is confidently expected to reach 
Mombassa about the beginning of November, and if his passage 
through Masailand extends in any measure the influence of the 
British company in the African interior, his expedition, other- 
wise ill-starred, will have served some useful purpose. As an 
attempt at rescue it has been a signal failure, not alone in the 
fact that it accomplished nothing that Emin could not have 
done for himself, but in the appalling hardships and loss which 
miscalculation of the chances of reaching him entailed. The 
eastern route to Wadelai was rejected because Mr. Stanley was 
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convinced that he could not lead a column through the hostile 
districts of the Victoria region without bloodshed and massacre, 
but he has been forced in the end to take the route through 
Masailand, and to fight his way through the Unyoro and Uganda 
tribes. Nevertheless, if he has opened trade routes to the Lake 
region and the old Egyptian Soudan, African civilization will 
be a decided gainer, and in any event admiration for the indom- 
itable courage and purpose which have animated the explorer in 
his wanderings is not likely to be withheld. 


ENGLAND marches rapidly in Africa, and the line of her 
authority seems well-nigh certain ultimately to stretch through 
east Central Africa from the Cape of Good Hope to the Medi- 
terranean. The assertion of her claim, last year, to the whole 
interior lying between British Bechuanaland and the Transvaal 
on the south, German Damaraland on the west, and the Zam- 
besi on the north, was one of the boldest and most important 
yet made, rounding out for Britain in South Africa a vast colo- 
nial possession. Bechuanaland and the region of the west Orange 
Free State had already been occupied ; the absorption of Zululand 
had pushed British settlement on the east coast to the borders of 
Louvenco Marques, and the new annexation extended British 
sovereignty a dozen degrees of latitude north to the line of the 
Zambesi. North of that great stream lies the valley of the Shire 
and the great lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, reaching nearly to 
the equator, and the territory east of Victoria Nyanza, occupied 
by the British East Africa Company. The upper portion of 
this region, between the Zambesi and Lake Nyassa, was the scene 
of Livingstone’s discoveries, and has long been the field of labor 
of the Scotch missions, and of the enterprise of the African Lakes 
Company, a private trading corporation, working in harmony 
with the missionaries. To the latter is largely due the material 
progress made in the civilization of the region, the construction 
of trade roads between Nyassa and Tanganyika and around the 
falls of the Shire, and the establishment of steamers on Lake 
Nyassa. England thus has a clear right of preémption and occu- 
pation of the territory; but as Portugal claims the whole of the 
vast area lying between its possessions of Mozambique on the 
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east and Angola on the west coast, it is deemed wise to reinforce 
the right by actual occupation. It is proposed, therefore, to ex- 
tend the British frontier from the northern border of Matabele- 
land, south of the Zambesi, its present limit, to the southern end 
of Lake Tanganyika, thus practically annexing the Livingstone 
region, a territory as large as Spain. It is held that the African 
Lakes Company can no longer hold the region; that the existing 
situation cannot be maintained, and that unless Britain occupies 
the territory, occupation by some other power will run a divid- 
ing wedge between the British spheres of influence in South and 
Central Africa. The main difficulty in the way — the lack of a 
suitable government for the new tropical domain — is bridged by 
the enlargement of the African Lakes Company into a new cor- 
poration, on the plan of the British Royal Niger Company, which 
shall be intrusted with administrative authority over it. By this 
plan, British sovereignty will extend from the Cape to Tangan- 
yika, over a region equal to seven times the area of France, and 
destined in the future to form a powerful kingdom of itself. 
Immediately to the north the line of extension is cut by the ter- 
ritory of the German East African Company, stretching inward 
from the coast to the southern end of Lake Victoria; but north of 
that, British influence is again furthered by the Imperial British 
East Africa Company, under a charter granted last year. The 
original concessions to this company began at the Wauga River 
and extended 150 miles north along the coast, including the har- 
bor of Mombassa, and stretched inward in the form of a great 
wedge to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria. By a recent ces- 
sion, however, the coast line has been extended a long distance 
to the north, giving the company sway over a great stretch of 
territory, and control of important routes into the interior. 
Under competent direction, the company has made most satis- 
factory progress during the eleven months of its existence, —a 
substantial settlement made at Mombassa and the harbor im- 
proved, extensive surveys run, and the administration of the ter- 
ritory placed on a permanent and business-like basis. Most im- 
portant of all, a caravan has been sent into the remote interior, 
and is believed ere this to have joined Mr. Stanley and Emin 
Pasha, in which event it is fair to presume that the route be- 
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tween Mombassa and the Victoria region has been secured 
against German intrigue. The importance of this route to 
African civilization cannot be overestimated, giving not only 
access to Uganda and the Lake region, but to the old Egyptian 
and central Soudan provinces. With this connection, the line of 
British control from the Nile estuary to the Cape of Good Hope, 
through East Central Africa, will be broken only by Germany 
at Zanzibar, and there are not wanting indications that, by ami- 
cable arrangement, it may yet be made whole. 


Ir is unfortunate that the decree issued by the Chinese Em- 
peror directing the construction of a trunk railway through 
the most populous part of his immense dominions has been 
reversed. If carried out, this enterprise would atone for the 
failure of the Woosung line of some years ago and of the 
Tientsin line of the present year, and prove of material im- 
portance both to Europe and China. The decree ordered the 
construction at once of a road over 700 miles in length, from 
Pekin southward to Hankow, a treaty port on the Yangtsze, the 
foreign trade of which last year amounted to about $55,000,000. 
The road would thus lie wholly within the interior of the empire, 
presumably passing through Tientsin after leaving Pekin, and 
then traversing the vast plain of the Hoangho, a region which 
is practically terra incognita to Europeans. How long the line 
will be in building cannot, of course, be known, the “ at once” of 
the Chinese being an indefinite term, though, if the assent and 
interest of the authorities were secured, no great period should 
be consumed in construction. The credit of China is excellent, 
she can command any number of laborers at low wages, right of 
way can be had at the government’s own valuation, and the cer- 
tain profit of the enterprise should stimulate the speedy com- 
pletion of the work. As to the most important consideration, 
the sanctioning of the policy by the authorities, that seems to 
have been done in so decided a way that there appears no plaus- 
ible reason why it should now be reversed. The liberals of 
China have long been in’favor of railways as the best means of 
strengthening the empire, but though they have found little dif- 
ficulty in securing the introduction of modern rifles and tele- 
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graphs, means to the same end, there has been an unconquerable 
hostility to railroads. The conservatives regard railways as a 
Western device for the opening of China and the extension of 
European influence, and urge in opposition to it the existing 
industries menaced by it and the ancestral graves it will violate. 
During the reign of the late empress-regent these ideas prevailed 
to such an extent that the official support necessary to carry the 
innovation could not be obtained, and one of the first acts of 
the present Emperor was to countermand the extension of the 
Tientsin line and forbid railway enterprise altogether. But the 
liberals at once set about strengthening themselves by securing 
the assent of so many high officials that the demand should be 
irresistible, and the decree of the Emperor thus obtained, sanc- 
tioning one great experiment, would, it was believed, be sufficient 
to overawe all opposition. The line will ultimately be built, 
and will, as in India, as doubtless prove profitable, even at very 
low rates ; and the government, finding that it furthers its great 
aim, the centralization of authority, will gradually construct new 
lines to bind together its loosely connected provinces. As mat- 
ters now stand, its authority is weakened by the vastness of the 
empire, the difficulty of controlling provincial governors, and the 
lack of speedy transportation for troops; and the mere ability to 
concentrate the latter quickly will add enormously to its revenue 
and lessen the chances of insurrection. Beside, the ability to 
move food supplies and the increased development of trade will 
be a decided gain for China, while Europe must profit by the 
demand for material and the many openings created for skilled 
mechanics and engineers. That railways will do much to re- 
move superstition or break down the old barriers in China may, 
however, be doubted, no effect of the kind having followed the 
creation of a railway system in India, and the Chinese returning 
from this country to their own being more hostile than ever to 
foreign civilization. Indeed, the very fact that railroads will 
strengthen the authority of Pekin will make Western influence 
less, for it will have the power to carry out its will, and it is not 
its will that foreigners should control China, nor change its social 
system or political organization. 
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Tue Lake Mohonk Conference adopted at its session in the 
first week of October the following resolutions as to the present 
needs of the Indians : — 


First — We, the members of the Lake Mohonk Conference, in this our 
seventh annual meeting, reiterate the principles laid down in our former 
platforms concerning justice, equal rights, and education, both by govern- 
ment and by religious societies, for the Indian races on this continent. We 
maintain that the nation ought to treat the Indian as a man, amenable to 
all the obligations and entitled to all the rights of manhood under a free 
republican government. We congratulate the country on the progress 
made in the opening of reservations to colonization, the allotment of land 
in severalty, and on the assent of Indians in increasing numbers freely given 
to this policy. We emphasize the importance of the Christian and mission- 
ary work of the churches as fundamental to the education and civilization 
of the Indians, and the necessity for the vigorous and unimpaired prosecu- 
tion of such work. We welcome heartily the presence of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs at this session, and indorse heartily the general principles 
embodied in the paper presented by him, outlining a proposed policy for the 
organization of a comprehensive system of Indian education by the Federal 
Government. We urge upon the administration the organization of such a 
plan, and upon Congress the necessary appropriations for its execution ; 
and the chairman of this conference is hereby authorized and instructed to 
appoint a committee of seven, of whom he shall be one, to render to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs such coéperation as he may desire in pre- 
paring such a system as shall best promote the universal and compulsory 
education of all Indian children in harmony with the principles of our gov- 
ernment and with the concurrent work of the churches, missionary boards 
and societies, and philanthropic organizations, and to urge upon Congress 
such increased appropriations as may be necessary to carry this into effect. 

Second — As the efficiency of every plan for the care and education of 
the Indians depends upon the intellectual and moral character of the agents, 
superintendents, teachers, matrons, and in a greater or less degree of all the 
employees of the Indian bureau, and upon the cumulative influence depend- 
ent on continuance of service and resultant experience, the conference em- 
phasizes its conviction of the fitness and necessity of separating absolutely 
the appointments to office from the mutations of parties. To remove 
agents and teachers who are faithful and efficient merely because of a 
change in the party in power is not only a direct assault upon the work and 
the morals of the workers, but intrinsically capricious and absurd. And to 
make such positions a reward for party services, the incumbents to be 
named by those whom they have served, is to make it improbable, if not 
impossible, that either the interests of the Indians or the National Govern- 
ment will be adequately cared for. When it is considered that there are 
between 800 and 900 Indian agents and teachers employed in the field, and 
that their functions are chiefly either military, judicial, or educational, it is 
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apparent that removals on other grounds than that of demerits, or the fill- 
ing of vacancies, independent of merit, cannot but constitute an almost in- 
superable obstacle to effective work. 

Third — While we hail with satisfaction. the progress that has already 
been made in the execution of the act for the allotment of Indian lands in 
severalty, we recognize that the operations of this act are met by difficulties 
which make further legislation necessary, and we call upon Congress to 
take such steps, before the Indians to whom allotments are made shall be- 
come citizens of any State, as will secure to their children the sure inherit- 
ance of those lands upon the death of the parents, without risk of disin- 
heritance because of their not being legal heirs under the laws of such 
States: to provide for the expenditure of the income of the funds for edu- 
cation derived from the sale of surplus lands, under such restrictions as will 
compel its use for the purposes intended, and in such a manner in reference 
to state taxation as will be alike just to the Indians and to their fellow- 
citizens in their respective States and Territories ; and to enact such other 
measures, while the Indians are still the wards of the nation, as will secure 
to them the fullest benefits of their alloted lands, and will encourage to the 
utmost habits of thrift, enterprise, and progressive industry ; and in order 
to correct these and other difficulties which may be discovered, the chair- 
man of this conference is hereby authorized and instructed to appoint a 
committee not exceeding five to examine the scope of existing legislation on 
this subject, and to suggest to Congress such amendments as shall be found 
necessary to accomplish the beneficent purposes of the act. 

Fourth — The condition of affairs in the Indian Territory demonstrates 
the futility of all efforts to secure adequately the civilization and develop- 
ment of the Indians under their tribal relations, against which we have so 
earnestly protested. The complex questions arising from the relations of 
Indian, negro, and white man, the fact that the non-citizen whites already 
outnumber the Indian population in the proportion of two to one, and that 
this large white population is without schools and to a large extent uncon- 
trolled by law, render the question of the Indian Territory one of the 
gravest importance. The wonderful progress of the five civilized tribes in 
the face of many difficulties and under the most unfavorable conditions, 
demonstrates the capacity of the Indians for a larger life and a better civil- 
ization ; and the time has come when they are ready for the duties, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges of American citizenship. The conference rejoices 
that there is a growing sentiment among these people in this direction. As 
the beginning of better things, the establishment of a United States court, 
with partial jurisdiction, has had a beneficent influence, and it is urgently 
recommended that the same jurisdiction be given to this court as is pos- 
sessed by any United States district court. 

Fifth — The conference is deeply impressed with a sense of the injuries 
done to the Mission Indians of California by the repeated delays in settling 
their lawful claims, and urges upon Congress the passage of a bill at the 
next session which shall settle their claims justly, and give the Indians a 
legal right to their lands. 
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Sixth —The condition of the Indian Reservations in the State of New 
York, with some notable exceptions, continues to be not only unsatisfactory 
bat positively bad ; degrading to the Indians themselves, demoralizing to 
their neighbors, and humiliating to those who have brought so imperfectly 
to them the appliances of Christianity and civilization. While there are 
many among them who have accepted, so far as their circumstances allow, 
our Christian and English civilization, yet the controlling influence on many 
of the reservations is still that of a pagan superstition, which fosters igno- 
rance and vice and degrades or denies the family life. We owe gratitude 
to those who have called attention to their condition and have tried to cor- 
rect it ; and especially do we rejoice that the legislature of the State has 
been considering the subject ; and we trust that such legislation will be per- 
fected as shall supply these Indians with facilities for higher education, 
similar to those provided for other tribes by the general government, and 
shall, in a way just and right, substitute the full operation of the laws of 
the State for the present laws of their tribal organizations, and thus secure 
all the rights and all the duties of citizenship. 

Seventh — The conference renews its earnest request that Congress will 
consider the bill proposed by the Law Committee still pending in the 
United States Senate, intended to provide needed facilities for the adminis- 
tration of law on the reservations. 





